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Preface 


Guidance in the classroom is inseparable from teaching at 
its best. Good teachers have always carried on many of the 
activities here described as guidance. They have used the cur- 
riculum and methods -of instruction as instruments of child 
development—as means to this end, not as ends in themselves. 
The personality of the teacher, his relationship with pupils, the 
subject matter that he teaches, the methods and materials of 
instruction, policies of marking and promotion—in fact, every 
part of the school program has guidance aspects. The teacher 
plays a key role in the guidance emphasis in education. This 
point of view is developed in Chapter 1. 

However, the teacher is not alone; he can expect help from 
the administrator and from specialists available in the school 
system and in the community. The contribution of various per- 
sonnel and programs is described in Chapter 2. 

To bridge the gap between theory and practice, between the 
ideal and the actual situation, certain techniques are necessary. 
Some of these techniques of child study are described in Chapter 
3. In Chapter 4 more detail is given of the teaching-guidance 
process. 

Although the major emphasis in guidance is developmental, 
there are problems that require special attention—the retarded 
readers and underachievers who are not realizing their poten- 
tialities, discipline problems, and emotionally disturbed pupils. 
The need for remedial guidance in such cases is recognized in 


Chapter 5. 
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High school teachers often say quite rightly that guidance 
has been “too little and too late.” To reduce the unhappiness 
and failure and loss of human resources in later years, guidance 
in the preschool and elementary school period is essential, Prin- 
ciples and practices in the guidance of parents and preschool 
and elementary schoolchildren are included in Chapter 6. 

Adolescents have additional special need for guidance. Much 
educational and vocational guidance as well as guidance in 
developing values and a sound philosophy of life can be given 
in connection with each subject as well as in discussion groups 
and individual conferences. Some high school opportunities for 
guidance are pointed out in Chapter 7. 

The content of this book is focused on the role of the teacher 
and on guidance as an intrinsic part of teaching. References at 
the end of each chapter invite further reading. Questions and 
problems suggest practical application and activities involving 
guidance in the classroom. 

We hope that this book will reinforce and expand the guid- 
ance work teachers are now doing. We also hope that it will 
send prospective teachers into the field with the guidance point 


of view and with ways of helping individual children develop 
their potentialities. 


RUTH STRANG 
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Essentials of Guidance 


KON: MORE THING for the already overburdened 
teacher to do.” This is a common reaction to an article or book on 
guidance by the classroom teacher. More and more is being 
expected of the teacher, not only in guidance: he is expected to 
be familiar with new developments in science; to keep up to date 
with new methods of teaching reading and arithmetic; to make 
provision for the gifted, the mentally retarded, and the emotion- 
ally disturbed pupils in his class. No wonder the best teachers 
feel overwhelmed when so much is expected of them! 

Fortunately, all of these responsibilities are interrelated. They 
are all parts of the teacher’s central task—to guide children’s 
learning. To do this the teacher must know the individual pupils 
in a changing, threatening world and make provision for their 
needs, He must also be aware of the multiple learnings that are 
going on simultaneously—the pupil is not only learning to read, 
but also learning to put forth effort, to profit from mistakes and 
failure, to tolerate frustration, and to get along with other chil- 
dren and adults. In every significant school experience, pupils 
are building a concept of themselves as competent or inadequate, 
as superior or inferior, as self-confident or hopeless, as valued or 
worthless. Essentially, guidance means being sensitive to the per- 
sonal development that is taking place day by day in the class- 
room. It means knowing how to reinforce positive attitudes and 
constructive behavior and helping both groups and individual 
pupils to correct faults. The teacher’s values and behavior inevi- 
tably influence the pupils in one way or another. 
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Functioning Philosophy 


Guidance requires a philosophy, or point of view, plus “know- 
how.” Without a theoretical understanding of principles and 
goals, guidance techniques are like quack remedies. Without 
techniques or know-how, theory is frustrating. The teacher does 
not know how to reach the goals he may envisage. 

The guidance-minded teacher believes in the worth of every 
individual, whether the individual has one talent or five. He rec- 
ognizes that excellence is possible to those who work with their 
hands as well as to those who evolve theories by thinking. 

The way the teacher views his task is basic. If he conceives his 
main task as helping children and adolescents learn and grow, 
then he will need to know what they should learn, how they 
learn, what teaching methods and materials help different chil- 
dren to learn, He needs to know what difficulties or problems 
they are facing and in what ways he can help them to overcome 
or solve them. He will also be aware of the various aspects of pu- 
pils’ growth—physical, intellectual, emotional, and social. Like a 
gardener, he will try to provide the most favorable conditions for 
growth and do all he can to avoid or correct blighting circum- 
stances, 

The classroom teacher may well ask, “How is this possible 
when I have thirty or forty pupils (150 or more in the case of high 
school teachers) in my class?” The answer to this question goes 
back to our concept of teaching. If the teacher’s task is to help 
every pupil to learn and grow, then getting to know them is an 
intrinsic part of teaching. Teaching is not merely imparting in- 
formation; teaching is child study, instruction, and guidance in 


helping each individual to choose appropriate goals and make 
progress toward them, 


Guidance Defined 


Guidance is a proce 


ss. It helps every individual—not just those 
with chronic problems 


—to help himself—to recognize and use his 
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inner resources, to set goals, to make plans, to work out his own 
problems of development under the most favorable conditions 
that the home and school can provide. 

This process involves all our techniques of observation, test- 
ing, interviewing, record keeping, case study, and encouragement 
of self-appraisal. The development of abilities demands an appro- 
priate curriculum, sound methods of teaching and of reporting 
pupil progress, stimulating extraclass activities, ample commu- 
nity opportunities, and favorable home experiences. Of course, 
the teacher cannot control all these resources. However, within 
his own class he may help students to see the world as it really is 
and to view themselves in the process of becoming. 

As a scout leader or sponsor of a school club, the teacher has 
further opportunities for constructive influence on children and 
adolescents. As a citizen, he may use his influence to improve 
neighborhood conditions. In conferences with parents, the teacher 
can strive to help them take a more constructive, accepting atti- 
tude toward the child, and to make some desirable changes in 
home conditions and in their own behavior. 

Since social usefulness and happiness are by-products of suc- 
cess in making the most of oneself and wanting the best for other 
people, they are natural outcomes of effective guidance. The per- 
son who has an understanding of his abilities and limitations, and 
is aware of the developmental problems he is facing and of the 
resources available for dealing with them, will be in a better po- 
sition to make and carry out decisions that will benefit both him- 
self and society. 

Guidance, then, is a continuous process of helping every indi- 
vidual, through his own efforts and interests, to discover, release, 
and develop his potentialities, thereby gaining personal satisfac- 
tion and contributing to society. With this broad view of guid- 
ance in mind, the teacher guides as he teaches. 

Some writers have tried, not very successfully, to distinguish 
guidance and counseling from psychotherapy. These processes 
may be described as opposite ends of a continuum. At one end 
the teacher or counselor may merely give a pupil information that 
is useful to him in making educational or vocational plans and de- 
cisions. At the other end, the psychotherapist delves into the stu- 
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dent’s unconscious motivations in order to effect basic personality 
changes. But there is no distinct dividing line between counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy. Both hope to help the individual change 
his self-perception, which, in turn, may lead to changes in his 
behavior; or through interviews or modification of the environ- 
ment, to change his behavior, which may lead to a new percep- 
tion of himself, 

Counseling may take place in a personal remark made during 
a class or when the pupil is entering or leaving a class. It may oc- 
cur in a longer conversation during a free period or after school. 
It may take place in a series of interviews carried on by a full- 
time counselor who has both the time and the training to do this 
more intensive case work. In these interviews counselor and pupil 
share thoughts, attitudes, and feelings and arrive at some com- 
mon understanding. 


Goals of Guidance 


Guiding pupils in learning is the teacher’s main responsibil- 
ity. Successful learning by every pupil is the teacher’s main goal. 
When asked why the children liked a certain teacher so much, 
one little boy replied, “She learns us good.” When children feel 
that they are learning and growing, they do not become disci- 
pline problems; they have no need to attract attention by being 
disobedient, defying authority, or by doing silly things, They 
have no need to withdraw into a world of fantasy in order to find 
an environment in which they can succeed, nor to scoff at schol- 
arship in order to bolster their self-esteem. Fundamentally, as the 
plant turns to the sun, so every individual wants to succeed up to 
his capacity. 

Although emotional difficulties ma: 
from concentrating on learning to read 


representing unfulfilled potentialities 
to society, Early failure in reading o 
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desirable consequences. If a child does not learn to read, he 
is handicapped in all his other subjects. His parents are dis- 
appointed, and may make him feel that he has lost their affec- 
tion. They may compare him unfavorably with his brothers and 
sisters who have no reading problems. His teacher feels that she 
has failed in not teaching him to read; she may unconsciously re- 
sent him. Unless the school atmosphere is most anti-intellectual, 
the pupil who cannot read loses status in the group. Most impor- 
tant of all, he may develop a self-concept whereby he envisages 
himself as “dumb,” “worthless,” or unable to learn. This prevents 
him from putting forth the effort that learning requires. The same 
result ensues if the child becomes too terrified of failure to risk it 
by trying again. When the child makes no response to instruction, 
the teacher may become annoyed and accuse him of not even 
trying. 

Other kinds of learning have a bearing on and often underlie 
what is commonly called “school learning.” Each child has physi- 
cal, social, emotional, and moral capacities, which are developed 
by daily interaction with other people—parents, teachers, and 
other adults and children of various ages. 

The teacher's goals in guidance are: 


To provide each pupil with meaningful tasks that are within his 
capacity. 

To provide skillfully the necessary instruction, so that every pupil 
can complete these approximate tasks with success and satisfaction. 

To “accentuate the positive” by calling attention to what the pupil 
does well—this motivates him, and others, to continue along the same 
lines and sets specific standards or goals to be achieved. 

To detect difficulties or unfavorable conditions that are interfering 
or may interfere with the pupils’ school achievement or personal de- 
velopment. : , 

To help pupils correct or cope with these difficulties. By observing 
children and adolescents day after day, the teacher can learn how cer- 
tain individuals handle their everyday problems. He can use this under- 
standing in guiding others with similar problems. 

To provide opportunities for pupils to discover and develop their 
special interests and abilities, to satisfy their natural curiosity, and to 


express genuine creativity. o. 
To develop good work habits and an appreciation of constructive 


work well done. 
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To develop early a sense of social responsibility and a conception of 
the relation between one’s personal development and the public wel- 
fare. 


How does this broad view of guidance differ from a definition 
of good education? Education and guidance in the classroom are 
interwoven. There is really no need to make a clear-cut distinc- 
tion. The differences to be emphasized depend on individual def- 
initions of education and of guidance. Under conditions where 
education is broadly conceived and instruction is individualized, 
the distinctions disappear. 


Trends and Emphases in the Relationship of the 
Teacher to Guidance 


What we have defined broadly as guidance has been regarded 
by many educators, ancient and modern, as the responsibility of 
the teacher alone. Over the years child study became increasingly 
systematic and technical, Tests, which made the study of human 
development more quantitative and highlighted individual dif- 
ferences, were introduced. 

Parallel with the testing movement developed since World 
War I was the development of associations and clinics concerned 
with child study, mental hygiene, and parent education. Although 
many clinics have been primarily concerned with the mentally re- 
tarded, the delinquent, and the maladjusted, they have contrib- 
uted much to our understanding of all children and youth, 

Over the same period, beginning early in this century, the vo- 
cational guidance movement gained momentum. Frank Parsons 


vision of their Principal. 


In the early °30s there was a general move to put guidance 
into the hands of Persons who had more technical training than 
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most teachers. In 1932 The Role of the Teacher in Personnel 
Work was first published. Interest in the role that the teacher 
might play in the guidance program mounted as a result of post- 
depression and postwar stimuli. Homeroom guidance, too, be- 
came a popular concept. From this time on, the role of the 
teacher has been increasingly emphasized. During the decade 
1950-1960, three books® and many magazine articles were de- 
voted to this subject. Now there is recognition of the essential 
contribution of both the teacher and the specialist in elementary 
as well as in secondary school and college. 


Basic Aspects of Guidance 


Several basic aspects of guidance will be briefly mentioned 
here; they will be developed more fully later. First, the teacher or 
the counselor is himself an instrument of guidance, more impor- 
tant than specific techniques or training. The teacher's personal- 
ity and values exert a constant silent influence on every pupil. 
“What you are speaks so loud, I can’t hear what you say.” Most 
teachers talk too much. Children know whether a teacher is sin- 
cere, whether he accepts them, likes them, respects them, expects 
them to do their best. The teacher does not have to say that he 
loves them. He shows them that he does by helping them to 
learn, by helping them handle their everyday problems. They 
sense that he is concerned with their welfare. That is why chil- 
dren often say they like strict teachers. They appreciate teachers 
who make them do what they are capable of doing. Such a 
teacher is both kind and competent. 

Second, the relationship between teacher and student under- 
lies specific techniques of guidance. Stated simply, this is a rela- 
tionship of mutual respect, even of kindness—loving kindness, if 
possible. Of course, a teacher cannot maintain warm feelings to- 
ward all his pupils. There are bound to be some personality con- 

° Dugald S. Arbuckle, Counseling and Guidance in the Classroom; 


Ira J. Gordon, The Teacher as a Guidance Worker; and Edgar G. 
Johnston et al., The Role of the Teacher in Guidance. 
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flicts. Individual differences in personal appeal are evident even 
in infancy. Some babies alienate the nurses in the hospital where 
they are born. Some children in school arouse the teachers antag- 
onism either by deliberate behavior or simply by possession of 
some characteristic that gives rise to unconscious hostility. Some- 
times this kind of antagonism stems from previous unpleasant 
association with a person whom the pupil resembles in some way. 
Usually the child who is most unlovable is most in need of the 
positive regard of his teachers and classmates. 

Third is the teacher's concept of himself. Whenever high 
value is accorded to material things, as in our culture, people, 
who devote their lives to helping others become their best selves 
by slow inner growth and insight, may find their altruistic vision 
fading at times. In some communities, the classroom teacher may 
see himself somewhat as the “forgotten” man. 

In guiding children and youth, especially during a time of 
changing values and instability, teachers may need to remind 
themselves frequently of the contribution they are making to the 
continuity and stability of individuals and the community, Hu- 
man beings do their best when they feel accepted for what they 
are and can become, as well as for what they can do. This point 
of view should lead teachers to feel a greater self-acceptance. 

Once during a series of meetings with a small group of ele- 
listened while they discussed some 
ecial attention. The teachers were 
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one. This means individualized instruction in the classroom and 
maintaining a high degree of skill in teaching. 

Skill in teaching requires more than knowledge of the subject 
being taught, though, of course up-to-date information is basic. 
One must analyze, from the pupils’ point of view, the learning 
process involved in the story to be read, the science lesson to be 
mastered, the historical event to be understood. Here is where 
the programmed learning experiments may make their greatest 
contribution in helping the teacher study how a pupil learns his 
subject. This kind of analysis would consider the purpose for 
which the particular assignment is to be studied; the important 
facts, principles, ideas, attitudes, generalizations, conclusions, or 
appreciations to be gained; the reading and study skills that it 
demands; and the difficulties that may have to be overcome. 

There is no average pupil. One counselor tried to find a so- 
called average student in a small high school. After eliminating 
all those with scores above 110 and below 90 on the California 
Test of Mental Maturity, and eliminating all those within that 
range who were considered by their teachers to be disturbed or 
to have behavior problems, he could not find a pupil who did not 
have an above-average score on at least one of the seven subtests 
of the Differential Aptitude Test. 

Guidance in learning goes on continuously during the school 
day, It consists in providing the student with suitable tasks, in 
encouraging his progress, in giving him just enough help so that 
he can solve a problem himself. The timing of help is important. 
If the teacher gives it too soon, before the student has exhausted 
his own resources, he may deprive him of an experience of suc- 
cess and accomplishment. If the teacher delays too long, the 
student may feel frustrated and incompetent. 

The way in which the teacher responds to the students’ be- 
havior has a great effect on what they learn and how they learn. 
In general, the teacher will get better results by focusing on 
progress rather than on faults. For example, in a reading lesson, 
the teacher improved the oral reading of the class by mentioning 
specific good features of each child’s performance. Soon the other 
students were reading in the way that won commendation. 

Personal contacts pay off. A smile, a nod of approval, a word 
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or two of specific praise, a question or comment that elicits a suc- 
cessful answer or solution—all these contribute to effective guid- 
ance while teaching. 


Guidance Through Groups 


Most of the teacher’s guidance takes place in groups—in his 
classroom and in the clubs that he sponsors. In Russia these two 
kinds of experiences are interwoven, The pioneer youth groups 
provide motivation, relieve teachers of the responsibility to disci- 
pline, help their members to succeed, and carry on work and 
recreational projects, all inspired by a common ideal. 

Members of a group learn by various means. Of least impor- 
tance, perhaps, is the information that the leader gives. More 
important is the subtle instruction he gives the members in how 
to work together toward a worthwhile goal of their own choosing, 
Most important is the resulting interaction among the members. 
, ideas and experiences 
roblems are found, 


aking. Similarly, in every 
ght with active pupil participation, there are 
elements of guidance. 
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selor, or psychologist. It is a good plan to have the more highly 
trained person teach the course for one semester, while the 
teacher observes and participates in minor ways. Later the 
teacher may take full responsibility. 

Pupils’ discussions, on any grade level, are usually enlighten- 
ing. The pupils may suggest their own topic; a class problem may 
be clarified by group discussion; an individual case or situation 
may be described and presented for discussion. 

Children’s discussions of such topics as “How parents can help 
children,” “What I wish my parents would do,” “How we solved 
some problems about television” are sometimes used in parent 
meetings; they help parents to see things from the child’s point of 
view. Such discussions must be skillfully conducted and inter- 
preted after the children have left. 

The homeroom has been the most ubiquitous small guidance 
unit. Theoretically, it is sound. Every pupil should have someone 
who knows him as a whole and can serve as his teacher-counselor. 
He also needs time and opportunity to discuss common questions 
and obtain the necessary information to answer them. The home- 
room was intended for such purposes. 

There are many reasons why the homeroom has not been 
more successful. First, it was too often imposed upon the teach- 
ers by an enthusiastic administrator. The teachers did not fully 
understand its purpose. They lacked sufficient skill in informal 
group procedure, necessary materials of instruction, such as infor- 
mation about colleges and vocations, and adequate background 
for discussing such matters as boy-girl relations. Consequently 
they felt insecure. Some were afraid that discipline problems 
would arise if they used more informal methods. Since they lack 
training in group work methods, they were not skillful in 
teaching pupils how to set goals and work together cooper- 
atively. 

Teachers’ lack of skill in group work is a common reason why 
pupils criticize clubs. An experienced group leader from one of 
the youth-serving agencies can give much practical help to the 
club sponsors in a school. 

In some schools, however, homerooms have been successful. 
They are the scene of much effective guidance, and the trained 
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counselor is freed to work with more complicated guidance prob- 
lems and with administrators and community leaders in providing 
a more favorable environment for child and adolescent develop- 
ment. The best homeroom programs have been developed gradu- 
ally on the basis of the understanding and in-service education 
of all concerned. 

There are some advantages in organizing homerooms on a 
yearly grade-level basis. However, the continuity of relationship 
that is achieved when a teacher has the same group for the three 
years of junior or senior high school is usually more important 
than the advantage of specialization in certain kinds of problems, 


such as the orientation of freshmen or the organization of senior 
activities, 


to be of service by contrib 
projects. 

These varied organizations are 
activity program. The homerooms 


as a resource person to interpret the members’ ibuti 
: TS contributions and 
to supply essential information, 


iaa anoa in and through groups is related to individual coun- 
seling in two main ways. It prepares pupils for Counseling, and it 
helps to implement insights gained in Counseling. The student 


— — — >” S 
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gains an awareness of the problem to be considered and some 
background information about it; thus he can make better use of 
his interview time. The counselor does not have to spend time 
giving the individual information that can just as well be given 
in a group, nor in developing his readiness to identify and weigh 
the various factors that must be considered in making a decision. 

The insights gained in counseling often fall by the wayside 
unless they are carried out in group situations. For example, a 
pupil's low achievement is sometimes due to a generally low 
emotional tone; he feels that nothing matters. If the individual 
who has this attitude can experience success in a play, a sport, or 
some other group activity, he is often stimulated to put forth 
more effort in other areas of his life. As a result, his marks in aca- 
demic subjects may well be expected to rise. Group guidance and 
individual counseling are both essential parts of an effective 
guidance program. Coordination is necessary if every part of the 
program is to make its special contribution. 


Evaluation of Guidance 


The first step in the evaluation of a guidance program is to 
state its goals clearly in terms of desirable changes in pupils, 
teachers, school, and community. The second step is to obtain 
evidence of these changes and to use this evidence in improving 
the guidance program. 

Though much of the evidence is subjective, quantitative data 
may be gathered by comparing, with previous years, the propor- 
tion of pupils who remain in school to graduate, who win scholar- 
ships and enter and succeed in higher education, who obtain 
suitable work and find satisfaction in it. 

The opinions of administrators, teachers, parents, and guid- 
ance specialists may also be used in evaluating a guidance pro- 
gram. 

When elicited with their full interest and cooperation, stu- 
dents’ evaluations are concrete and vital. Assured that their anal- 
yses of the guidance they have experienced will have research 
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value, and that their comments will be regarded as confidential, 
secondary school pupils, almost without exception, give thought- 
ful and perceptive appraisals. 

Evaluation is continuous, Every time a teacher observes a 
pupil's response to a situation or a procedure, he has an opportu- 
nity for evaluation: What aspect of this situation evoked such a 
response? Why was the pupil’s reaction to this particular proce- 
dure so favorable? 

A most valuable kind of evaluation takes place at the end of 
every class or club meeting: What did we learn this period? 
Which group procedures or methods of study were effective; 
which ineffective? How can we do better next time? 

A more elaborate method is the group work procedure of ap- 
pointing a group observer who will be alert to the group process 
during the meeting and will raise questions or make tactful sug- 
gestions to help the group make progress toward its goal. At the 
end of the session, he will summarize the good features of the 
meeting before discussing possible improvements, 

At the end of the year, an over-all evaluation may be made. 
One form of yearly evaluation comprises a list of behavioral ob- 
jectives—desirable changes in individuals and in the group. These 
serve as a springboard for describing the progress that has been 
made. Another form lists all the experiences the group has had 
and invites appraisal of their relative value, together with sug- 
gestions for improvement in the future. 

The main purpose of any evaluation is to improve practice. 


Accordingly, recommendations should grow directly out of the 
evidence obtained. 
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Guidance Personnel and 
Programs 


Everyone IN THE SCHOOL contributes to the 
development of the pupils by fulfilling his special guidance re- 
sponsibilities. In many schools, particularly elementary schools, 
most if not all of the guidance must be provided by the classroom 
teacher. Where counselors are available, the quality and extent 
of the guidance depends largely upon the nature of the relation- 
ship between teachers and counselors and upon the establish- 
ment of a clear and acceptable division of labor. 


The Role of the Administrator 


Although this book is for classroom teachers, it must be noted 
that the greatest single variable in developing a guidance pro- 
gram is the school administrator. Even what the classroom 
teacher is able to do on his own varies with the principal’s per- 
sonality, point of view, and knowledge of guidance. Some teach- 
ers say, “I could do more effective guidance if my principal were 
more interested and cooperative.” If the classroom teacher is to 
do his best in guiding pupils, the principal must exemplify guid- 
ance in his day-by-day personal relations with parents, teachers, 
and pupils. Teachers may expect the administrator to understand 
the nature of guidance and to have a vision of what it may ac- 

16 s 
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complish, to develop the guidance program cooperatively with 
his staff, and to carry out the will of the group. It is his responsi- 
bility to select new faculty members who have the guidance 
point of view, to educate and obtain from his Board and the pub- 
lic the necessary financial resources, to provide necessary time, 
and to release the creative energies of every member of his staff. 

The administrator works with his staff members as individ- 
uals and also sits with various groups and committees as a listen- 
ing, nondominating member. His personal contacts can be most 
effective. Most teachers appreciate having someone with whom 
they can discuss a problem at the time it is uppermost in their 
minds. 

In a group meeting, the administrator who knows the princi- 
ples of group work, understands his teachers, and has established 
a friendly personal relationship enables each to make his special 
contribution and to express his opinions and feelings without fear 
of being censured or ignored. The wise administrator tries to pre- 
sent the positive concept of guidance individually to a teacher 
who has taken a negative attitude toward it. A staff member who 
expresses a strong conviction in a meeting may feel bound, for 
consistency’s sake, to persist in his initial point of view even 
though he would now like to change it. It is up to the leader or 
the other members of the group to avoid pushing any member 
into an ideological corner from which he will find it hard to 
retreat. 

The administrator also serves as a sort of supply depot for 
ideas, time, materials, and special services. If some of the teach- 
ers have had no guidance courses in their teacher education, and 
others want to improve the guidance work they are now doing, 
the administrator will provide in-service education. An advisory 
committee of teachers appointed by one administrator recom- 
mended that the faculty come back a week before school opened 


to study more effective guidance techniques. Although attend- 
Il but one teacher attended. At the first 


ance was voluntary, a 
meeting a panel of high school pupils discussed these questions: 


What are the problems of high school pupils this year? 
What kind of guidance do high school pupils want and need? 
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If you were a teacher or counselor, how would you help pupils de- 
velop their potentialities? 


After an enlightening discussion, the faculty considered ways to 
carry out the pupils’ best suggestions. In other sessions there 
were demonstrations of various kinds of interviews and group 
discussions and a description of the ways in which guidance may 
operate through the pupil’s environment. 

Another administrator felt confident that the best way to con- 
duct in-service education was to present many case conferences, 
each attended by the psychologist, the counselor, and the teach- 
ers who were in contact with the pupil under discussion. 

In one school system, under the able leadership of the dis- 
trict superintendent, principals and supervisors from nine schools 
meet twice a month for an entire afternoon. They role-play a 
principal-teacher interview and then discuss the implications of 
the statements they have made; they consider the meaning and 
dynamics of aggression; and they examine the ways in which an 
administrator’s behavior can make a teacher feel threatened and 
insecure. These principals foster child study groups in their 
schools; some of them belong to these groups. They plan week- 
end conferences for themselves on such topics as “How to im- 
prove the reading program,” “Standardized testing,” and “Disci- 
pline.” On these occasions they bring in consultants, view films, 
and discuss the topics in some depth. Thus they recognize the 
value of participation in a continuing in-service program on the 
Improvement of instruction, In these sessions they steer clear of 
routine administrative problems. 

Without the classroom teachers’ participation, there can be no 
adequate guidance program; without administrative support and 


leadership, the classroom teacher cannot be expected to reach his 
potential in guiding pupils. 


The Contribution of the Teacher 


The teacher is on the front lin 


t e of the total school guidance 
program. He has continuous cont 


act with all the children in his 
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class, usually for a year or longer. He has a chance to observe evi- 
dences of mental ability and special talent or of incipient prob- 
lems or faultiness in development. Better still, the teacher has the 
opportunity to foster the child’s natural curiosity; stimulate his 
intellectual understanding; help him to acquire knowledge and 
the listening, looking, and reading abilities that are necessary to 
acquire more of it; approve successive steps in his achievement 
in thinking, feeling, and doing; and, to quote Anatole France, 
“make lovable those things that he ought to love.” Moreover, the 
teacher is the first to recognize severe personality problems and 
to refer them to the proper source of help. This book as a whole 


is about the role of the teacher in guidance. 


Teacher-Counselor Relations 


The school counselor is the second line of defense. As a spe- 
cialist, he should use his talents and skills in dealing with prob- 
lems for which the teacher has neither the time nor the technical 
know-how. In many instances, the counselor will not have suffi- 
cient time for all his specialized duties; however, he will have 
even less time if he does not draw on all the resources available 
to him within the school and in the community. Classroom teach- 
ers generally want to contribute to the guidance program; and 
the counselor who is shortsighted in recognizing this major re- 
source limits his contribution to the pupils. 

On the other hand, if the teacher is to provide effective guid- 
ance, he must draw upon the counselor for assistance. The well- 
equipped counselor’s office contains descriptive material on 
standardized tests; descriptions of occupations and the training 
required to enter them; data on educational opportunities of 
every kind that are available to high school graduates; informa- 
tion on scholarships and other special literature. The guidance 
consultant can help teachers plan the guidance aspects of lesson 
units and homeroom programs. The teacher may expect help 
from the school counselor in the discovery and development of 


each pupil’s abilities, whether great or small. 
To the teachers’ insights, gained through daily classroom con- 
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tacts, the counselor adds his special ‘skill in the selection, admin- 
istration, and use of tests and other measurements. For example, 
the counselor in one school found that many of the classroom 
teachers had not learned to distinguish between a slow learner 
and a retarded reader; he gave them help in identifying the re- 
tarded readers—those who have the potential mental ability to 
read better. In another instance, the counselor helped teachers 
to understand that the high mental age of a fourth grade pupil 
who was able to read sixth grade books was not qualitatively the 
same as that of a sixth grade pupil whose mental ability score 
placed him at sixth grade level. 

A guidance consultant is most effective when he sees himself 
not only as a specialist, but as one who supports the teacher and 
helps him to be as effective as possible. One counselor, when 
confronted by a discouraged teacher who said, “I have a pupil in 
my class who doesn’t seem to respond to anything I do for him,” 
asked the pupil's age and then reassured the teacher by saying, 
“He's been many years building this behavior, so it may take con- 
siderable time for him to change it. Try not to feel that you have 
failed with him. You've certainly done your best.” 

The counselor has special skill in interviewing pupils so that 
they may gain self-understanding and make meaningful life 
plans. When he encounters a severe emotional disturbance or a 
social maladjustment with which he is not prepared to cope, he 
seeks the special services of a psychologist or psychiatrist, a men- 
tal health clinic, child guidance bureau, or social agency. 

Not the least important of his responsibilities is that of ac- 
quainting teachers and parents with his role and resources and 
attempting to make both the school and the neighborhood better 
places for children to grow to maturity. 

Studies of counselors in action show a great diversity of duties 
and many different patterns of functioning. Almost all counselors 
feel that they are overburdened with clerical or routine duties 
and that they have too large a number of counselees, There 
should be a sifting out of functions that can just as well be per- 
formed by teachers and other school personnel; this would free 
the trained counselor for more intensive work with individual 
students and for more in-service education of teachers. 
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Other Specialists 


The third line of defense comprises still more specialized per- 

sonnel, such as the psychologist, school social worker, and psy- 
chiatrist. While some programs include only incidental counseling 
by classroom teachers, others embrace a variety of specialized 
services offered by a large staff of counselors, psychologists, 
school social workers, and other specialists. 
_ The school psychologist or counselor who is trained in psy- 
chology is more concerned with the developmental than with the, 
remedial aspects of the program. His most important function is 
to help teachers provide learning experiences that will enable 
children of different abilities and backgrounds to accomplish ap- 
propriate tasks with reasonable effort. At the same time he 
should be conducting research which will increase his informa- 
tion about how children learn. If he has had special preparation 
in the psychology of teaching reading or in some other basic 
skill, teachers will welcome his help with their problems in this 
area, When a psychologist was appointed in one county, the first 
request he received from the teachers was for help in teaching 
reading. 

The psychologist should use child study groups, conferences, 
and case conferences as important tools in the in-service educa- 
tion of teachers and administrators. In fact, he should combine 
in-service education and research with his service to individual 
pupils and parents. ; 

Most effective are the personal contacts with the psycholo- 
gist that the teacher experiences when she works with him on a 
case she has referred. After the psychologist has studied the stu- 
dent, he talks with the teacher about his findings and then re- 
ports their joint decisions about treatment. The psychologist 
works extensively with teachers to help them sharpen their skill 
in observing pupils. It has been noted that as teachers improve 
their ability to write more accurate and detailed descriptions of 
pupils’ behavior, their referrals become more helpfulvto the psy- 
chologist. He is handicapped by referrals that are sketchy or too 


general. 
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Through the testing program, the psychologist may give the 
teacher specialized aid in understanding individual students and 
the class as a whole. With the teacher’s help, he often selects and 
administers, reports and interprets, the results to the teachers. 
This helps each teacher to see what ranges of ability and achieve- 
ment are represented in his class and to identify the students 
who are functioning at a high level and those who score low in 
scholastic aptitude and achievement. 

The school social worker and in some cases the school nurse 
stands in a similar helpful relationship to the teachers. When 
home and health conditions play an important part in defeating 
an individual pupil’s adjustment, the school social worker can 
make contact with the home and work jointly with the student, 
his parents, and his teachers, For example, if a teacher has a boy 
in his class whose baffling behavior is apparently caused by some 
environmental influence and whose achievement is below his po- 
tential ability, he may refer the case to the school social worker. 
She will talk with the child, the parents, and the teacher and 
help each one to understand the dynamics of the situation and 
make his best contribution toward dealing with it. 

The usual function of the psychiatrist is to help teachers with 
pupils who have complex emotional problems. His influence is 
most effective and far-reaching if he acts in a consulting capac- 
ity with counselors, teachers, administrators, and local school 
specialists. In Bucks County, Pennsylvania, a psychiatrist was en- 
gaged to give part-time, county-wide service to the schools. A 
unique feature of this program was the close coordination be- 
tween the specialized service and the counselors and teachers. 
The director of guidance went with the psychiatrist on his visits 
to the schools. They spent one day in each school. In the morn- 
ing the psychiatrist’s program usually included observation of 
children in the classrooms, group meetings with parents and 
teachers, and interviews with one or two cases that had been 
referred to him. 

At some time during the day, the psychiatrist and the direc- 
tor of guidance held a case conference with the members of the 
school staff who were involved in the case. In these conferences, 
all those present gained insight into the causes and meaning of 
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certain behavior and reached a better understanding of home 
and school conditions that might be giving rise to it. Teachers 
and other school personnel made notes on the psychiatrist's diag- 
nosis and agreed upon recommendations to be carried out by 
each member of the staff. 

In one rural county, a psychiatrist from a neighboring com- 
munity meets with counselors two afternoons a month to go over 
difficult cases with them. 


Coordination of Effort 


The guidance team involves school personnel as well as what- 
ever specialists may be available. Each member of the team has 
an understanding of the needs and abilities of the students that 
he has gained from his own particular vantage point. The teacher 
has observed how individual pupils behave in the classroom, the 
homeroom, and the clubs that he sponsors. The counselor has ac- 
quired information and insights from the cumulative records, 
from his group guidance or counseling groups, and from individ- 
ual counseling sessions. The psychologist contributes the addi- 
tional understanding that he has gained from individual tests and 
personal contacts with pupils and parents. The school social 
worker supplements this information with her understanding of 
home conditions and parent-child relations. Still deeper explora- 
tions into individual needs and causes of behavior are supplied 
by the clinical psychologist and psychiatrist. This many-sided 
study of pupils’ needs is useful in determining school policies as 
well as in working with an individual case. 

The team technique requires collaboration, communication, 
and coordination of services. Failure can often be traced to lack 
of mutual understanding and cooperation among professional 
workers, Failure may also result from confusion about the basic 
relation between the specialized services and the instructional 
services of the school. 

If the team is to be successful, each member must have a 
clear view of the special contribution he can make, perform his 


role competently, find satisfaction in it, and appreciate the points 
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of view and contributions of the other members of the team. One 
administrator insists that no major decision be made about a 
pupil before the team has thoroughly discussed the problem. 

The teacher is an important and often neglected member of 
the team. Specialists need to understand the teacher's point of 
view as much as the teacher needs the interpretations and in- 
sights of the specialists. The understanding of the child that the 
teacher gains by observing the way he acts in the classroom and 
with his classmates is as important as the understanding the spe- 
cialist gains through tests, interviews, or home visits. Teachers 
and specialists receive mutual benefit as members of a guidance 
team. 

In the case conference everyone who is concerned with the 
pupil not only contributes the information he has obtained, but 
also offers his interpretation of it. Since each contribution repre- 
sents a different degree of breadth or depth of interpretation, 
everyone present is enlightened. 

The curriculum consultant tries to make sure that all the pu- 
pils have experiences that are meaningful and appropriate for 
them. He studies cases of maladjusted behavior with counselors 
and teachers in order to determine, if possible, what conditions 
in the school are causing or aggravating these problems. 

The school nurse and doctor can contribute essential informa- 
tion about the pupils’ health; whenever possible, they participate 
in case conferences. The nurse often has more understanding of 
home conditions than any other member of the team; she can 
give the teacher information about family backgrounds that will 
help him understand the children in his classroom, 

Many teachers do not know how many resources are available 
to them for helping pupils and parents—over and above those 
that are offered in the school. There are state universities that 
offer testing services; specialists at the state education depart- 
ment; mental health and guidance clinics connected with edu- 
cational institutions or hospitals; state and local employment 
services; family welfare and counseling services; and social and 
civic clubs that welcome the opportunity to be of service to chil- 
dren and young people. The teacher, of course, would not con- 
tact these agencies directly. If he knows that certain services are 
available, he will refer the pupil who needs them to the counse- 
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lor, principal, or other staff member who is responsible for mak- 
ing connection with these outside sources of help. 


In-service Education 


Even if all prospective teachers had been adequately pre- 
pared for their guidance responsibilities and opportunities—and, 
actually, few have been—there would still be a need for in- 
service education. Unforeseen problems arise. Teachers always 
need help in analyzing immediate local situations and finding 
ways to cope with them. In a rural industrial community, a high 
school principal gained enough understanding of guidance to 
work with his teachers, slowly but surely, over a period of years. 
In New York City, coordinators who were selected from among 
the best elementary school teachers were given intensive two- 
week training courses, followed by a weekly half-day session to 
discuss immediate problems and new developments in their 
supervisory work. 

The most important task is to gain understanding of children 
and young people. Each generation has its own problems of 
growing up. Each age group presents a new challenge to the 
teacher. The child study groups developed by Prescott have 
given many teachers a deeper understanding of the kind of in- 
formation that is needed about children and adolescents, more 
appreciation of the significance and meaning of the facts and 
impressions that they have collected, and more practical ways of 
meeting the individual needs revealed by this study, The most 
effective in-service education is that which teachers agree on 
and which gives them personal satisfaction. 

Many teachers now have a Master’s degree. They have ob- 
tained many points of view from their courses. Though they are 
constantly confronted by baffling situations for which they have 
no ready-made solutions, they have inner resources for learning 
to meet these situations more effectively. 

When teachers get together to discuss their common prob- 
lems, it is a good idea to let one teacher begin by describing a 
situation in concrete terms—what the pupil did, how the class re- 
acted, how the teacher responded to the situation, and what had 
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happened previously. Then the group may suggest several possi- 
ble explanations for the pupil's behavior and may ask for more 
information to help them eliminate or reinforce some of the hy- 
potheses. After they have decided on the most plausible explana- 
tion, they suggest ways of handling the situation. 

The situations that they discuss all involve a need for guid- 
ance of some kind. At first, the teachers may be concerned with 
discipline problems only—rudeness, disobedience, inattention, 
loud talking, fighting, stealing, profane language, antagonism, re- 
fusal to work, and the like. As they discuss these problems, how- 
ever, they are likely to be led into more positive considerations 
about behavior that is less annoying or disruptive, but may have 
an even more important bearing on the child’s development. 

Some problems concern various aspects of the personal rela- 
tions between teacher and pupil or between a pupil and his 
classmates. A teacher often needs help in forming subgroups 
within his class and teaching them how to work together produc- 
tively. Some problems involve the classroom; some take place 
outside. For example, one teacher described a physical educa- 
tion period in which the pupils arrived arguing so vehemently 
that it was impossible to get them started on the game program. 
In the discussion of a situation of this kind, which may occur in 
any classroom, the in-service group agreed that the teacher might 
well let the pupils take time at the beginning to discuss the con- 
troversy and continue with the regular program as soon as the air 
is cleared. 

Role playing is one step closer than discussion to concrete 
reality. Here the teachers put themselves in the place of a child, 
a parent, or a teacher, and have an opportunity to test various 
ways of handling a situation. 

Tape recordings of teaching situations and individual inter- 
views are an excellent basis for discussion in in-service meetings. 
For example, the members may listen to a recording of a gifted 
teacher in the process of guiding pupils’ learning; they may ana- 
lyze his method and apply their conclusions to their own class- 
rooms. A recorded interview with an underachiever may help 
them improve their interview technique and gain insight into 
the motivations of this type of behavior. 
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Some in-service groups find it profitable to make studies of 
their classes as a whole—the range of ability and achievement 
that are represented, the difficulties that are common to the 
group and those that are unique to certain individuals, the po- 
tentialities that are undeveloped, the behavioral goals that are to 
be achieved. When each member has tabulated and summarized 
this information, the group may share ideas on effective methods 
of instruction, find or prepare appropriate materials, and work 
out ways of measuring progress. 

Recognizing that the teacher’s own attitudes, mental health, 
and personality are important factors in effective guidance, some 
teachers have formed groups for self-study. This kind of in-serv- 
ice education should not be conducted by amateurs; it requires 
specially trained people who are able to guide the members’ 
interaction into positive channels and interpret their contribu- 
tions skillfully. 

Some in-service education groups have produced guidance 
material of permanent value. Their tape recordings of especially 
insightful discussions of common classroom guidance situations, 
films for teachers and pupils, filmstrips and booklets dealing 
with problems of growing up, guidance manuals and sources of 
information for guidance purposes—all have become part of our 
schools’ resources for the continuing education and guidance of 
teachers and pupils. 

Teacher guidance experiences, such as these, which are an 
intrinsic part of modern teaching, have many values. They give 
teachers a keener awareness of the individuality of their pupils. 
To one who is concerned with each pupil's development, seeing 
children learn and grow in desirable ways is the most satisfying 
reward of teaching. Teaching becomes more of a science, and 
more of an art as well, as teachers learn the principles that under- 
lie the procedures which they and other teachers have devel- 


oped. 


Guidance of Exceptional Children 


In a sense, every child is exceptional. However, when we 
speak of an “exceptional child,” we may mean one who is physi- 
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cally, emotionally, socially, or intellectually handicapped to such 
an extent that he requires some special educational provisions in 
order to achieve his potentialities. Or we may be referring to the 
exceptionally gifted, creative, or talented individual. 

Many of the handicapped children are not enrolled in special 
classes or schools. The teacher must make special provision for 
them within his heterogeneous class. They have many of the 
same needs as other children—needs for success, for recognition, 
for independence. They want us to accept their differences as 
well as their normal characteristics. They need to be treated as 
normal children, except where their handicap is concerned. 
Teachers should guard against expecting either too little or too 
much of the physically or mentally handicapped child. 

One type of handicapped child who is receiving increasing 
attention is the retarded reader. Various factors may make it dif- 
ficult or impossible for him to benefit fully from his educational 
experiences because of his poor reading. His reading retarda- 
tion may stem from undetected and uncorrected physical de- 
fects, retarded mental development, emotional conflicts which 
usurp the effort and energy he should devote to reading, Or his 
reading disability may result from competing interests that di- 
vert time and effort from the task of developing reading profi- 
ciency, ineffective beginning reading instruction, or failure to 
detect and correct reading difficulties before they became severe. 

It is a highly technical process to make a complete and accu- 
rate emotional diagnosis of mental retardation, emotional dis- 
turbance, brain damage, and many types of physical handicap; 
it requires extensive, expert study. Much harm has been done by 
faulty diagnoses. 

However, there are certain obvious signs by which children 
who deviate from the average can be recognized, The teacher 
who has observed hundreds of children of a certain age has a 
feeling for those who are “different.” When no expert help is 
available, there is much that the teacher can do within the limits 
of his competency. He can focus the pupil's attention on what he 
can do rather than on what he cannot do. In talking with the par- 
ents, the teacher may help them to develop this positive attitude 
toward the child. Having discovered what the child is able to do, 


the teacher can try to provide the experiences he needs. Group 
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projects offer ideal opportunities for providing for individual dif- 
ferences. The poor reader may take a small part in the play and 
learn to read it well. In working on a group report, he can read 
an easy book on the topic and so make his contribution to the 
class. If the class has learned to work independently, as in an 
individualized reading period, the teacher can give individual 
help to the child who needs it: a question or comment, a word of 
approval indicating that the pupil is on the right track, a demon- 
stration of a method, a necessary bit of equipment—any small 
lift may enable the exceptional child to succeed in the suitable 
task he is engaged in. 

When he has done what he can to meet the needs of the chil- 
dren in his classroom, the teacher may obtain help from the 
school guidance person—help in identifying exceptional children, 
help in understanding them, help in making provision for them 
in the classroom, and help in planning suitable programs for 
them. It is also the responsibility of the guidance person to know 
and use the available resources within the school system and in 
the community. Various agencies and civic groups provide serv- 
ices and financial aid to different types of handicapped children. 
As time permits, the guidance person will work with the children 
referred to him by the teacher, individually and in small groups. 
Since parents play an important part in the adjustment of these 
children, he will often make contact with the parents or secure 
the services of a social worker. 

The school psychologist is usually the person responsible for 
placing children who cannot profit by ordinary classroom instruc- 
tion in special classes or special schools. This should be done 
expertly and with great care; the wrong placement would be 
detrimental to the individual's present and future development. 
Placement should always be preceded by a thorough clinical 
study of the child; it is also wise to wait until a teacher has had a 
chance to observe the child’s performance in a regular class over 
a year’s time. y 

The teacher who has several severely handicapped children 
in his class is also concerned about the attitude that the other 
pupils take toward them. If he clearly accepts and respects these 
children and maintains a policy of helpfulness toward them, the 
normal pupils usually will imitate his attitude. If the teacher ex- 
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pects the handicapped children to do all the things they are ca- 
pable of doing, if he is understanding of their special difficulties 
without being sentimental about them, the other pupils are likely 
to catch these attitudes. In addition, he can show his approval, in 
inconspicuous ways, of the pupils whose behavior toward the 
exceptional children is positive and helpful. 

The gifted, creative, and talented children, too, require spe- 
cial provision and planning. It is well known that intellectually 
gifted children are relatively the most retarded with reference to 
their potential ability. Moreover, according to Gerald W. Elbers, 
“about 100,000 able high school students each year fail to go on 
to college because of lack of motivation.” One reason for this 
waste of talent is the absence of sound counseling and guidance 
programs that would identify able students early and at every 
socioeconomic level. It is partly the counselor’s as well as the 
teacher’s responsibility to awaken their intellectual ambition, en- 


courage their creativity, and help them to make 


and carry out 
suitable educ: 


ational and vocational plans, while developing a 
sense of social responsibility for their gifts. 
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Methods and Techniques of 
Guidance 


Ir IS EASY enough to say “Help every child develop 
his potentialities” and “Find out where he is and lead him where 
he should go.” But how does a teacher know what a particular 
child’s potentialities are and what he has achieved thus far? 

It is obviously impossible for a teacher to study every pupil 
individually, But he can gain much understanding of pupils 
through observation, dated samples and records of their work, 
tests, both standardized and teacher-made, casual conversations, 
and group discussions. 


Observation 


The teacher gains most of his understanding from day-by- 
day observations of children. To make useful observations, the 
teacher needs to learn what and how to observe. He needs to 
resist the tendency to label rather than to describe behavior. He 
should look for strengths and detect difficulties. He should focus 
on behavior patterns rather than on isolated actions and try to 
understand some of the complex conditions out of which a pupil’s 
behavior arises. 

Anecdotal records—descriptive dated accounts of pupil? be- 
havior—have several values. They center a teacher’s attention on 
individual pupils. They also give him insight into an individual's 
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attitudes and behavior, reveal patterns or trends, and call atten- 
tion to needs. Interestingly enough, when teachers become in- 
volved in this process they derive more personal satisfaction from 
their teaching. The pupils, too, may be favorably affected, stimu- 
lated to behave better by the knowledge of the kinds of desir- 
able behavior the teacher is observing. 

The teacher keeps anecdotal records during the day as part 
of his regular teaching. In the beginning he may decide to con- 
centrate on a few pupils at a time. Later he may unobtrusively 
observe a different pupil each day, to be sure that none has been 
neglected. But he will also note exceptional or typical behavior 
on the part of other children in the class. 

No special form is needed for writing anecdotal records. 
Some teachers keep their observations in a loose-leaf notebook, a 
page for each pupil. Over a period of time this becomes a behav- 
ior diary record that shows trends or patterns in certain attitudes 
and acts. Other teachers use separate sheets of paper with a 
place to record the date, the teacher's name, the situation and 
grade, and whether the behavior described was typical or ex- 
ceptional. 

But the form is not important. What counts is to keep the 
record detailed, objective, and significant from the standpoint of 
the child’s development. Most teachers have to learn not to label 
children as lazy, naughty, hostile, and so on. What appears to be 
the same behavior on the part of several children may arise from 
different circumstances and have a different meaning for each 
child. It is essential to describe accurately rather than to label. It 
is also important to avoid making generalizations or drawing 
conclusions from a single episode. If a child steals, he should not 
be considered a thief. Furthermore, accumulated anecdotal rec- 
ords should be studied in connection with all other available 
information about the child. 

Most of the understanding gained by teachers as they live 
with pupils day by day is used immediately. For example, a first 
grade child, in reading aloud, has difficulty with a certain con- 
sonant sound. The teacher may help him apply his knowledge of 
phonics to solving this particular word. A sixth grade pupil gets 
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a supplementary book from the library table and begins to read 
it as soon as he has finished the assigned task. The teacher no- 
tices this and gives him a smile of approval, not so much to re- 
ward him as to reinforce a good work habit. 

Even the smallest item of observation that is important 
enough to record has been found useful in detecting favorable 
trends that can be further developed or detrimental tendencies 
that may, if caught in time, be prevented from developing into 
serious problems. When a discipline problem arises, the teacher 
is more likely to deal with it constructively if he gets perspective 
on it—if he reviews other aspects of the child’s behavior instead 
of considering only the immediate problem. Many teachers have 
also found anecdotal records useful in parent conferences; de- 
tailed descriptions add concreteness to the points the teacher 
wants to make. 

James Boswell wrote of Samuel Johnson, “His minute obser- 
vation strikes me with wonder.” Of course, this could also be said 
of Boswell, and helps explain why his voluminous biography of 
Johnson is considered by many to be the best work of its kind. 
The ability to observe accurately and with detachment is essen- 
tial. The description of what actually happened should be kept 
separate from the teacher’s interpretation of the child’s behavior. 
Several teachers’ anecdotal records will give a more adequate 
picture of a given child than a single teacher's observations. Our 
scientific knowledge about children’s growth and development 
and about the causes of behavior can then be related to our accu- 
rate data on each child, much of which must come from disci- 


plined observations and accurate records. 


Rating Pupil Behavior 


Rating scales and check lists serve both to guide and to sum- 
marize teachers’ observations. If the items are carefully selected, 
they direct the teacher’s attention to behavior that is important 

-for the child’s development. If the rating scales and check lists 
are overweighted with statements about problem behavior, they 
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may divert the teacher's attention from the positive growth tend- 
encies in each child. 

A detailed “behavior observation record” is suggested by 
Ruth A. Martinson and Harry Smallenburg in their Guidance in 
Elementary Schools. It may be used throughout the elementary 
school years and, in a modified form, during adolescence. The 


section on purpose and persistence includes the following state- 
ments: 


Keeps goals constantly in mind 
Completes what he starts 

Is able to evaluate his work 
Prefers to do own planning 


Works without outside stimula- 
tion 


Has long interest span 

Usually tries 

Needs urging to stay with a task 
Has short interest span 

Is easily discouraged 

Seldom completes the job 


The teacher can underline words that describe the observed 
behavior. In each grade column, a check indicates positive be- 
havior, a zero indicates no marked evidence, and a cross (X) 
records negative behavior. Plenty of space should be left after 
each section for recording other significant behavior and suggest- 
ing ways in which the teacher may help the child to develop in 
his own best way. This scale includes specific items under each 
of the following topics: pupil's physical condition, goals and pur- 
poses, relations with others, general attitude, emotional reactions, 
self-concept, special interests, situations in which he is most suc- 
cessful and happy, situations which evoke his worst tendencies. 

Self-rating can begin early. The child should gradually de- 
velop the ability to appraise himself. His first self-rating should 
concern very concrete and definite objectives that he has sug- 
gested or accepted as important. With young children the rating 
form should be brief; it should be used frequently. 
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From the fourth grade on, self-rating report cards may be 
used. Each subject is broken down into specific abilities, such as 
in this analysis of reading proficiency: 

Recognizes common words at sight 

Can solve unfamiliar words 

Gets the main idea or ideas in a paragraph 

Relates one event to another in sequence 

Knows the meaning of special words used in 
arithmetic 

The pupils discuss each item before they rate themselves. As 
they finish their rating, they bring their reports to the teacher to 
compare their appraisal with his. 


Work Samples, Introspective Reports, and Informal Tests 


As a supplement to his daily observation and periodic rating 
of pupils, the teacher uses work samples and informal tests to 
gain evidence of the pupil’s achievements and difficulties. 

Dated samples of the pupil’s work and his own periodic ap- 
praisals of his progress toward the goals he has set for himself 
help him accomplish the central task of guidance: self-under- 
standing and self-direction. 

Pupils from the fourth grade on are capable of writing intro- 
spective reports in the form of autobiographies or other composi- 
tions relating to their own lives. These are most valuable when 
obtained from students during adolescence. However, though 
younger children are less skillful in analyzing their thoughts, feel- 
ings, and relationships, they often speak more frankly and reveal 
their feelings more spontaneously. 

There are many values in informal reading tests that use se- 
lections from books the pupils will be expected to read in a cer- 
tain grade, and which test comprehension by freely written or 
creative responses rather than by multiple choice or other objec- 
tive exercises. These tests show a pupil's ability to comprehend 
and to communicate what he has read. They show his specific 
strengths and difficulties. They may indicate that the required 
books are too easy for some pupils, too hard for others. If the 
teacher knows this, he can guide their learning more effectively. 
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Projective Type Tests 


Incomplete sentences, which have been described in a num- 
ber of sources (see Items 2, 8, and 11 in References) have been 
widely used, They give teachers clues as to pupils’ wishes, likes 
and dislikes, friendships, and other feelings about themselves and 
other people. This technique gives the pupil a chance to express 
the thoughts and feelings that are uppermost in his mind. Since 
some children may feel uncomfortable or resentful about answer- 
ing any kind of personal question, teachers should use any intro- 
spective technique with caution. They can handle children’s 
responses to incomplete sentences as they do other comments 
children make spontaneously. Teachers should not attempt any 


deeper kind of interpretation, such as a clinical psychologist 
might make. 


THE INCOMPLETE STORY 


An unfinished story provides a springboard for discussion or 
dramatic action, It usually presents a problem situation, but stops 
short of a solution. Thus it offers pupils an opportunity to analyze 
the situation, consider the possible courses of action, and discuss 
the reason for choosing one rather than another. The content and 
complexity of the story, of course, should be suited to the age, 
ability, and background of the pupils. For a group of mentally 
retarded boys thirteen and fourteen years old from a slum neigh- 
borhood, their teacher, as a basis for discussion, wrote incomplete 
stories about their familiar experiences with juvenile delinquency 
and dissatisfactions with school. The boys’ analysis and discus- 
sion of these situations revealed their attitudes toward school and 
outside-of-school gangs and clarified their concepts of the conse- 
quences of delinquent behavior. 


ROLE PLAYING OR SOCIODRAMA 


When skillfully conducted, role playing—“an intensive, vivid, 
living through of experience of common concern to group mem- 
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bers” (Helen Hall Jennings)—gives pupils an opportunity to 
work out spontaneously, and without harmful consequences, 
problems that are of concern to them as a group. 

In setting up a role-playing situation, the teacher helps each 
participant to “feel the part.” He asks, “How old are you?” “What 
kind of person are you?” “Where does this scene take place? De- 
scribe it.” The dialogue is never rehearsed; it evolves spontane- 
ously as each response is stimulated by the player's interaction 
with the other players. Each character guards against maintain- 
ing a fixed attitude; he must change appropriately in response to 
the other players’ words and actions. The audience, too, is impor- 
tant. They must take the situation seriously and be ready to dis- 
cuss the problem, the alternative solutions, and their probable 
consequences, the reasons for choosing one solution, and other 
considerations. It is often effective to have the main characters 
change roles; for example, the child plays the part of the parent, 
and vice versa. Other players, or members of the audience, will 
also have different solutions which they would like to present. 

The danger in role playing is that it may get into deeper per- 
sonal problems than the teacher can or should handle in the class- 
room. This danger usually can be avoided if the teacher limits the 
topics to relatively uncomplicated situations that are, nonetheless, 
of importance to children in their daily living. For example: 


Welcoming a new student to the class 
Taking turns on the playground equipment 
Going to the school nurse or doctor 


Getting your studying done at home 
Responding to Mother when she tells you to come 


in when you are in the middle of a game 
Applying for a position , 
Class discipline problems with original char- 
acters unidentified 


SOCIOMETRIC MEASURES 

s daily observation of the pupils’ rela- 
ther, the teacher may occasionally 
he network of social relations 
ut each individuals 


As a supplement to hi 
tions with him and with one ano 
use sociometric methods to study t 
in the class. More precise knowledge abo 
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status in the group helps to explain why certain children with- 
draw, behave aggressively, or seek undue attention; it also 
indicates reasons why certain groups of pupils work together well 
or poorly. ; 

A simple way of getting a picture of the social relations in a 
class is to ask each pupil to choose the three persons he would 
most like to go on a trip with, be on the same committee with, 
plan a play with, sit with at lunchtime, or be with in any other 
bona fide activity. The teacher describes the situation to the 
class, and then asks them to list their three choices in order: the 
preferred person first, then the second choice, and then the third, 

The choices are easily tabulated on squared paper, with the 
names of the choosers written down the left-hand side and the 
names of those chosen across the top. If Alice chooses Ruth first, 
John second, and Joan third, the teacher writes 1, 2, and 3 in the 
proper squares across the paper opposite Alice’s name. It should 
be stressed that the individual choices and the resulting tables 
and charts are never shown to any pupils or parents, 

To picture the relationships more clearly, the teacher may 
construct a sociogram. He may simply group the names of the 


children who chose one another, using arrows to indicate the 
direction of the choice as follows; 


Alice —> Ruth 


ZA 


John _ joan 
The above constellation show 
John also chose Joan. First, se 
dicated by arrows of differen 


s that Ruth also chose Alice and 
cond, and third choices may be in- 


t colors. There will be some larger 
constellations or patterns of relationships, some triangles, some 
pairs, and some isolates unc! 


hosen by anyone. 
This kind of study, fascinating as it is, should not be consid- 


ered the final word on pupil relations. Especially with young 
children, these relations may change from day to day. For exam. 
ple, Jimmy was chosen by many on the day when he was having 
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a birthday party. Another day, when he had been teasing the 
girls, he was chosen by none of the fair sex. Moreover, observa- 
tions and interviews are necessary to interpret the sociogram; 
otherwise one does not know why one child happened to choose 
another or why a certain child appeared to be an isolate and 
what that social status actually meant to him. 

Despite these difficulties of interpretation, the sociometric 
method may be useful in detecting leadership, forming congenial 
groups, breaking down artificial social barriers, and developing 
desirable social relationships. But the sociogram is only a starting 
point. 

All information collected in this way must be treated as con- 
fidential. To reveal any child’s expression of liking or disliking for 
other children may well create antagonisms and resentment in- 
stead of promoting desirable friendships. 

Many techniques of this kind are described by Ruth Cun- 
ningham and Associates, Glyn Morris, Ruth A. Martinson and 
Harry Smallenburg, and the New York City Bulletin, Guidance 


of Children. 


Standardized Tests 


Teachers often wonder whether a child is ready for system- 
atic reading instruction, whether an older pupil is doing the 
best he can, whether the class as a whole is making as much 
progress as could be expected. Standardized tests help to answer 
these and other questions. 


TYPES OF TESTS 


Generally speaking, the standardized tests most widely used 
are of two kinds: (1) aptitude, usually a combination of achieve- 
ment and aptitude, and (2) achievement. It would be more 
accurate to describe so-called “intelligence” tests as “scholastic 
aptitude” tests. The more we learn about the nature of intelli- 
gence, the more we recognize that only certain aspects of intelli- 
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gence are now measured by standardized paper-and-pencil tests, 
Teachers are usually encouraged not to use the term “IQ” in dis- 
cussing pupils’ ability. Moreover, there are many pupils whose 
potentialities may not be indicated by the results of standardized 
group tests: pupils who are emotionally disturbed; those who 
simply “goof”; the test-shy; and the culturally deprived who, it is 
estimated, comprise 10 per cent of the total national school popu- 
lation. Since knowledge of reading is necessary in taking stand- 
ardized group tests, retarded readers of course will be penalized. 


There is no measuring instrument which does not have some 
limitations. 


TEACHERS AS TESTERS 


Teachers in some schools may expect administrators, psychol- 
ogists, and guidance personnel to select, schedule, score and in- 
terpret appropriate tests. In other schools, teachers may have to 
assume more of the responsibility themselves. The counselor or 
the psychologist may give them instruction in selecting, adminis- 
tering, scoring, and interpreting tests. These duties are a burden 
if they are performed mechanically. However, if the teacher con- 


siders them an intrinsic part of his professional work—an oppor- 
tunity to learn more about his individual pupils and the class as 
a whole—then they will appe 


ar as a means to more effective 
teaching, 


everything-under 
due anxiety. 
The directions about timin 
followed exactly as 
observe the pupils 


> 


g and other matters should be 
given in the manual. It is also important to 


while they are taking the test to note any 
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evidence of fatigue, emotional upsets, failure to follow directions, 
copying, or any other conditions that might affect their test per- 
formance. 


VALUES OF STANDARDIZED TESTS 


When used with caution, these tests are useful in comparing 
and predicting pupil performance. In making a prediction, we 
look for the individual's most persistent characteristics; the 
chances are that he will continue to function as he has done in 
the past. Of course, in education and guidance we try also to find 
characteristics that are, according to Carl Bereiter, “susceptible 
to change through schooling.” Otherwise we waste our time try- 
ing to do the impossible, to change deeply established traits. 

When comparable forms of the same test are available, they 
can be used to show progress along the lines that the test meas- 
ures, 

When scholastic aptitude tests and various achievement tests 
have been standardized on the same population, as with the Edu- 
cational Testing Service SCAT and STEP tests,° it is possible for 
the student, with the teacher’s help, to compare his scholastic 
aptitude with his achievement in each of a number of subject 
fields. A test battery that yields comparable scores on a number 
of subtests reveals high and low points in the individual’s range 
of abilities. a a 

Some very skeptical persons have asked, “Can pe 
tests give any understanding of a child that a perceptive = a 
could not obtain in his day-by-day contacts with the child?” The 
teacher can observe all the evidences of readiness that are can- 
vassed by the readiness tests. He can learn about the R s 
reading by asking him to read selections from different DT e 
can note evidences of mental ability in the words the child uses 
correctly, the questions he asks, the relationships he eh a 
problems he solves, the interests he shows. All this is true o the 
teacher who has a keen interest and a rich background in child 


i est of Educational 
e titude Test and Sequential Test o! \ 
Shen, eri oe 13-14. Princeton, N.J.: Cooperative Test 
ivision, Educational Testing Service. 
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development, who has acquired skill in child study, and who is 
entrusted with a class of reasonable size. But even such a teacher 
welcomes the opportunity to compare his own observations and 
judgments with the systematic and accurate evidences of chil- 


dren’s capacities and achievements that are furnished by stand- 
ardized tests. 


USES OF STANDARDIZED TESTS 


Test results may be used in many ways to guide learning. By 
listing in order all the pupils’ scores from the lowest to the high- 
est, the teacher can see the ranges of ability and achievement 
that are represented in his class, This simple listing also shows 
him at a glance how any pupil rates as to scholastic aptitude and 
achievement and how his aptitude and achievement are related. 
Over a period of time, trends can be noted. Children with slow 
growth patterns should not be pressed to achieve beyond their 
optimum performance. 

Discrepancies between the pupil’s test results and his daily 
work raise the question “Why?” Was the test in error? All scores 
of tests should be carefully checked. Are home conditions inter- 
fering with the pupil’s schoolwork? Is the child spending a dis- 
proportionate amount of time studying in order to do especially 
well on tests? Has the teacher's judgment of his academic per- 


formance been influenced by certain favorable or unfavorable 
personality characteristics? 


Another use of standardized tests is for indic; 
areas that need more intensive teaching or rem 


example, one school district discovered that 
should be giv 


area. 
Test results are useful also in for 


class—subgroups based on general ab 
or interests. 


In parent conferences, ob: 


ating particular 
edial work, For 


more attention 
en to spelling and began a special program in that 


ming subgroups within a 
ility, specific achievement, 


jective evidence of the child’s prog- 
ress is often useful to avoid parents’ accusations of teacher bias. 


On the other hand, some parents tend to become dismayed or 
overanxious about standardized test scores. They think the test 
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score is the last word, the authoritative appraisal of their child’s 
ability and achievement. 

The teacher needs the help of the psychologist, testing expert, 
or counselor in interpreting test results to parents and pupils. 
After he has obtained this help the following procedure was used 
in one school at a parents’ meeting, to report the results of tests 
given recently. He gives each parent the profile chart for his child. 
After discussing the purposes of the test and describing how the 
results will be used, he uses a large chart, comparable to those 
made for each pupil, to plot typical profiles and explain the im- 
plications of the pupils’ achievement percentiles in relation to 
their mental ability range and the average for the grade. Time is 
provided for general questions and, after the meeting, for spe- 
cific questions that any parent may want to ask about his child. 

Profiles that suggest underachievement are marked “Appt.”; 
parents of these pupils make an appointment on a series of ap- 
pointment sheets. The profiles of children whose parents have 
not had the benefit of the test interpretation are not sent home. 
Instead, these parents are invited to another meeting, at which 
time they can obtain their children’s profiles (see Item 9 in Ref- 


erences). 


CAUTIONS IN THE USE OF STANDARDIZED TESTS 


We must recognize the limitations as well as the values of 
standardized tests. The teacher may have taught important in- 
formation and skills that are not assessed by the test. For exam- 
ple, most reading tests still fail to measure adequately the higher 
levels of comprehension and interpretation. If undue importance 
is given to standardized test results, teachers may modify the 
curriculum and their methods of instruction in such a way as to 
exclude learnings that are important for a particular class. 

There are many qualitative aspects of learning that must be 
appraised in other ways. Among these are appreciations, social 
sensitivity and concern for others, depth of understanding, 
growth in emotional maturity, intuitive insight, and qualities 
that are essential to optimum achievement—ability to act and 
attain appropriate worthwhile goals, industry, and perseverance. 
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Furthermore, it should be clearly recognized that a pupil may 
make scores that differ widely, especially when different tests are 
used and the tests are given five or more years apart. In extreme 
cases, for example, a very bright pupil might have an IQ of 130 
on one test and an IQ of 170 on another. Or another pupil might 
have an IQ of 80 on one test and an IQ of 55 on another. 

Standardized group tests give little help in diagnosing a pu- 
pil’s learning difficulties. Important links in the diagnostic chain 
are missing. Certain deficiencies may be revealed, but their 
causes remain obscure. 

Insofar as standardized test results help the teacher to esti- 
mate the potential ability of each pupil, they are helpful. But it 
should be borne in mind that if any such estimate is to be accu- 
rate it must take into account the teacher's daily observations of 
the pupil’s responses in learning situations, the results of informal 
teacher-made tests, and other sources of information, such as 
those that are usually summarized in the student's cumulative 
record, 

Standardized test results should not be used to appraise a 
teacher's success; he cannot be held responsible for the wide in- 
dividual differences that exist in his pupils’ learning abilities, 


SAFEGUARDS IN THE INTERPRETATION AND USE 
OF TEST RESULTS 


To safeguard the pupil from the possible consequences of 


test limitations, as well as to get the maximum value from tests, 
the teacher can do the following: 


1. Note whether or not a pupil’s score is consistent Over a period of 
time. 

2. Compare the daily 

8. Check his judgment 
estimates, 

4, Interpret test scores in the light of accurate observ: 
information gathered from conversations with him, and information about his 
life outside the school, e.g., health record, home environment, leisure-time 
activities, and responsibilities such as part-time work. Do not use test scores 
in a vacuum; they should be used in conjunction with all the other available 
sources of data; they are only one aid to understanding the individual. 


performance of the class with their test scores. 
t of the pupil’s potential with other teachers’ 


ation of the pupil, 
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5. Observe the pupil during testing. For example, one tenth grade boy 
did not use all the time allotted to him on a new test which measured a 
skill that he was known to possess. He scored at the 70th percentile. He 
was retested on another form of the same test and was urged to use all 
the time available and to do his best. On the retest he scored at the 90th 


percentile. 
6. Remember that if there are only a few items in any one section of a 
test, only one or two incorrect responses may make considerable difference 


in the score. 
If these precautions are taken, the potential dangers of test 
ing will be avoided. 


Questionnaires and Inventories 


Every teacher has questions that he would like to have his 
pupils answer. If they have acquired the ability to write, a sim- 
ple questionnaire is a quick and easy means of obtaining certain 
kinds of understanding of every pupil. The teacher should not 
use this method until he has won the pupils’ confidence and co- 
operation. Failing this, their answers will be worthless. Further- 
more, no pupil should be required to answer any given question, 
The goal is willing participation. If there is any hint that either 
pupils or parents might feel that the teacher is trying to pry into 
their personal affairs or feelings, the pupils should not be asked 


to fill out the form. 
Some of the questions that are most useful from the stand- 


point of classroom guidance concern children’s interests and ac- 
tivities: their television habits, hobbies, out-of-school clubs and 
lessons, travel, the books and magazines they have read during 
the past month, favorite and less liked school subjects, and, with 
older pupils, educational and vocational plans. Answers to ques- 
tions of this kind, which may be written during a class period, are 
useful to the teacher in helping pupils develop their abilities and 
set their goals. 

Such questionnaires are quite different from the personality 
or mental hygiene inventories that have been rightly criticized, 
especially when used with elementary schoolchildren, by some 
psychologists, educators, and laymen. Parents have complained 
that items such as “There is constant bickering and quarreling in 
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my home” or “My parents avoid discussing sex with me” are an 
invasion of the privacy of parent-child relations. Other items 
such as “I have thoughts of suicide” or “I feel guilty about things 
I have done” may be so suggestive as to disturb a sensitive pupil. 
Many of these inventories emphasize problems rather than posi- 
tive growth and development. 

In 1953 P. E. Vernon wrote a monograph in which he pointed 
out clearly and convincingly the limitations of paper-and-pencil 
tests of personality: the varied meanings that each item may 
have for individual pupils, the difficulty in interpreting their re- 
sponses, and their tendency to feel that they must give only 
responses that will be approved. 

High school counselors may use interest inventories and per- 
sonality tests to identify problems in a group and as a st 
point for discussion with individual pupils. As one counsel 
it, “I either select a section of the profile, or an item 
effect, ‘The test suggests you have an interest in science; could 
you tell me something about your interest?” From that point on 
the pupil may discuss his hobbies—reading science, fiction, biog- 
raphies of scientists, and so forth.” 


arting 
or put 
, and say in 


Individual Conferences 


Talking with pupils helps the teacher to interpret some of his 
observations. Home visits and conferences with parents shed fur- 


ther light on what the individual pupil needs for his best devel- 
opment. 


In addition to the personal contacts he makes while teaching, 
the teacher can find some tim 


teacher gives them his exclu 
What is 


as a person and wants to understand his point of view. Some- 
times the pupil brings to this conference a problem that is bother- 
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ing him or a difficult choice that he has to make. At the end of 
the short conference he may see more clearly how he can go 
about solving the problem or making the choice. Sometimes the 
teacher uses this individual conference to appraise or diagnose a 
pupil’s method of study by asking him to think aloud as he solves 
an arithmetic problem, to read aloud a paragraph or two from 
the book he has been reading, to answer questions on the social 
science assignment, or to tell how he spent his time yesterday. 
The important thing is that the pupil feel strengthened in some 
way by this personal contact with the teacher. 

Short contacts with the student often uncover the need for 
longer interviews—with the student, his parents, or both together. 
The time a teacher can spend in this way is limited, but he can 
hold an occasional interview in his free period or after school. It 
is also important to schedule regular interviews with parents to 
report the pupil's progress and to see what the school can do to 
further his best development. (Interviews with parents are de- 
scribed in Chapter 6.) 


Longer Interviews with Pupils and Parents 


For the longer interview with a pupil, the teacher-counselor 
usually makes some preparation. He reviews the pupil's cumula- 
tive record and the file of anecdotal records and the impressions 
that he has obtained from his day-by-day observation. He may 
have heard other teachers commenting on the pupil; he inter- 
prets these comments in the light of what he knows about the 
teachers, Since an interview is more than a casual conversation, 
the teacher should have some specific purpose for it: to estab- 
lish a friendly relation, to help the pupil with a learning difficulty, 
to gain some understanding of behavior that has baffled him. 

During the interview, the teacher focuses his attention on 
how the pupil is thinking and feeling. Sensitivity to the pupil's 
feelings and needs dictates what the interviewer says and does. 
His attitude of “positive regard,” of interest and attention, his 
smile of acceptance, and his friendly tone of voice do much to 
make the pupil feel, “Here is someone who likes me, who thinks 
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Tm pretty good in some ways, and who wants to help me do bet- 
ter.” On the other hand, it is harmful to adopt an indifferent atti- 
tude, to ignore the leads that the pupil gives, to misunderstand 
what he is trying to say, or to approve everything he says indis- 
criminately. These responses give the pupil the impression that 
the teacher doesn’t really care. In preference to this, he would 
rather have the teacher “get tough with him.” 

Sitting side by side with the pupil is usually more conducive 
to a good relationship than sitting behind a desk facing him. At- 
tention to the lighting and ventilation is one way of showing con- 
sideration for the interviewee. The teacher must also be careful 
not to push, nag, or “jaw” the pupil—this may be the very kind of 
treatment he has been getting at home or at school with other 
teachers, 


Instruction that the 
interview. For exam 
interested in science 


pupil needs can frequently be given in an 
ple, a retarded reader who was very much 
told the teacher about a machine he wanted 
to invent. The teacher wrote on slips of paper each statement the 
boy made. First the boy put his statement in the form of com- 
plete sentences. Then he decided on the main ideas and ar- 
ranged them in a sequence: 


What kind of an engine is this? 
What is it for? 

How does it work? 

How much does it cost? 


What fun can you have working on it and 
trying it out? 


t belonged under each 
graphs and read them. 


ally given in class, but it was included i 
the boy had a special need and readi 

The pupil should leave the intervie 
faction, a feeling that he has accompli 
terview has been about a learning 


ness for it, 

w with a feeling of satis- 
shed something. If the in- 
problem, he should have 
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gained a better understanding of the task before him and of the 
next steps that he can take. It is usually desirable to ask the pupil 
to summarize at the end what he has gained from the interview. 
The teacher may have to do this for the pupil if he is not aware 
of what was accomplished. In one interview, for example, a boy 
obtained a clearer idea of his ability. He had thought he was “just 
an average boy,” but after examining his cumulative record with 
his teacher-counselor, he came to realize that he was above aver- 
age and that he had some responsibility for his gifts. The teacher- 
counselor clarified his rather vague conclusions by putting them 
into words. 

To improve his interview technique, the teacher should go 
over each interview as soon as possible after it is finished and 
summarize the understanding that has been gained. As he thinks 
over what was accomplished, he asks himself such questions as 
these: How did the student feel during and at the end of the 
interview? Did I stimulate and reinforce good thinking on his 
part? Or did I give the impression of approving careless thinking 
and lack of effort? Did I give him the accurate information he 
needed, or refer him to reliable sources of information? Did I di- 
rect his attention to improvement in the future rather than to 
mistakes in the past? What is this pupil most concerned about? 
Does he have certain interests, hobbies, or abilities that I can 
help him develop in class? 

The teacher may have an advantage over the clinician who 
works in a child guidance center in that he may already have es- 
tablished a friendly relationship with the pupil. Moreover, he 
can use insights gained in the interview immediately in the class- 
room, Obviously these advantages exist only if the teacher is skill- 
ful in establishing good teacher-student relationships and in 


working with groups. 


Interpretation and Synthesis 


By interpreting and synthesizing information from all these 
varied sources, the teacher-counselor obtains a partial picture of 
each pupil's development. Such a picture, temporary and chang- 
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ing as it is, helps him to see how unique and how complex each 
individual is as he interacts with his environment. It may become 
clear that behavior which appears pathological is really normal in 
a given environment. 


CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


What part have you had as a teacher in developing cumu- 
lative records in your school? What information have you con- 
tributed to these records? What use have you made of them in 
guiding pupils, in conferring with parents, and in taking part in 
in-service education? 

Are you convinced of the value of cumulative records? Many 
teachers are not. They resent the time it takes to record informa- 
tion about individual children, as well as the time it takes to read 
and interpret an elaborate cumulative record. Since they have 
not learned. to select the significant items from a record and see 
how they are related, they have obtained little understanding of 
their pupils from the records. In other words, they have not 
found cumulative records rewarding, 

Despite this dissatisfaction, many teachers have learned that 
cumulative personnel records do have many potential values. 
They reflect the philosophy of the school and help to make it 
functional. They direct teachers’ attention to individual pupils. 
When a teacher meets a new class, study of their cumulative rec- 
ords may give him an initial understanding of individuals and of 
the class as a whole. When a pupil’s behavior is baffling, the cu- 
mulative record may give clues as to why he behaves as he does. 
When parents come in for a conference, the cumulative record 
provides a background for discussing the pupil’s progress. When 
a pupil transfers from one school or from one educational level to 
another, the accumulated understanding of him th 
quired in previous years is not lost; it supplies 
standing him in the new school. When one c 
year in the United States one out of every 
residence, it is evident that each pupil nee 
record if he is not to be lost in this migr 
some kind of cumulative record, teachers 


at has been ac- 
a basis for under- 
onsiders that each 
four families changes 
ds an accurate school 
ation shuffle. Without 
and counselors find it 
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difficult to write a recommendation of a pupil for a college or an 
employer. 

Examination and discussion of actual cumulative records help 
to make guidance courses or workshops more concrete. For exam- 
ple, the students may note that a change in the composition or 
condition of the family may be related to a subsequent drop in 
marks. A new goal or purpose may result in increased achieve- 
ment. Read horizontally, the cumulative record reveals trends in 
achievement, interests, activities, goals, health, and personality 
development. Information about the degree to which the student 
has mastered certain skills shows the teacher where to begin in- 
struction; it is also a good indication of the pupil’s future achieve- 
ment. 

Certain conditions are essential for the potential values of cu- 
mulative records. The record forms should be developed or modi- 
fied by study groups of teachers and other school personnel. The 
tentative records should be tried out for a year or two before they 
are adopted for general use. Time and/or clerical help should be 
provided for the recording of information, and this responsibility 
should be definitely apportioned among teachers, guidance per- 
sonnel, nurse, and doctor. The records should be most readily 
available to the persons who use them most frequently. All who 
have access to the records should be schooled in their interpreta- 
tion and professional use. Confidential material should be kept in 
special files and interpreted to teachers and others only by per- 
sons who are qualified to deal with this kind of material. The 
records should always be used to help students to understand 
themselves and take an objective view of their strengths and 
weaknesses. Of increasing significance as the child grows older 
are his statements of goals, purposes, and values. 

In a sense, records are a two-edged sword; they may help or 
harm. Pupils must be protected from their own records. All per- 
sons who are to have access to records should be thoroughly in- 
structed in their interpretation and use. Information from clinics, 
physicians, psychologists, social workers, and other specialists 
should either be put in the form of recommendations to teachers 
or personally interpreted to pupils, teachers, and parents by 
appropriate professional personnel. 
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It seems only sensible, however, to keep pupil personnel rec- 
ords where they are easily available to the persons who use, or 
should use, them most. When records are kept in a central office, 
they should be conveniently filed. Near at hand, there should be 
small interviewing rooms with tables and good lighting, where 
the teacher may sit down and make helpful notes from the 
record. 

In the elementary school the person who most needs easy 
access to the records is the classroom teacher; in the secondary 
school, it is the teacher-counselor or homeroom teacher. Some 
specialists are afraid that teachers will not use pupil personnel 
records in a professional manner—that they will gossip about de- 
tails that they find on the record, jump to conclusions on the basis 
of single negative items, misinterpret test results, and fail to con- 
nect or synthesize apparently unrelated pieces of information. 
The solution of this problem is not to be found in withholding 
records—except for confidential details and test results that re- 
quire special interpretation—but to prepare teachers to use rec- 
ords wisely and always for the good of the pupil. 

The best form of cumulative record is usually a combination 
of folder and card. The card gives quantitative data in a tabular 
form that is easy to read; it should also include plenty of blank 
spaces for comments. The folder serves as a receptacle for dated 
descriptive material, reports from out-of-school agencies and spe- 
cial testing services, letters and comments by the pupil himself or 
his parents, notes on interviews, and periodic summaries of the 
pupil's development. We cannot state too strongly that the cumu- 
lative record is to be used primarily to further the pupil’s best 
development. Unless it is so used, keeping it is a waste of time. 


CASE CONFERENCE 


One of the most enlightening experiences that the teacher 
can have is to participate in the intensive study and discussion of 
different types of cases. Take the case of a gifted pupil who is 
getting high marks in his subjects, especially math, and is taking 
part in student activities, but has no plans for future education 
that are commensurate with his potential ability. As a result of a 
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case conference, one such boy was encouraged to take the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Examination and to apply for a very de- 
sirable scholarship, which he won. On the other hand, a pupil of 
high ability may be doing very poor schoolwork. If teachers be- 
come aware of the discrepancy between the boy’s ability and his 
school achievement, they will find ways of helping him recognize 
and bridge this gap. More complex cases may involve both be- 
havior problems and low scholastic achievement; they usually in- 
volve the parents. Sometimes the solution lies in discovering some 
special aptitude that can be developed. Sometimes a deep-seated 
emotional problem blocks the school’s best efforts. In a case con- 
ference, significant aspects of each problem are discussed by all 
those who have some helpful contribution to make. 

Ideally, a case conference should be held during the year to 
discuss each pupil's progress briefly and to make appropriate rec- 
ommendations, In some schools an unassigned daily period is 
used for this purpose. Present at the conference are the teachers 
who have contact with the pupil, the principal, the counselor, 
and, whenever possible, the nurse and the psychologist. The 
teacher or other person who is in close contact with the pupil as- 
sembles all the available information about him from the cumula- 
tive record and from other teachers and presents it to the group. 
Other members add their observations. All offer interpretations 
and eventually agree on specific recommendations, which certain 
persons are definitely delegated to carry out. The conferences are 
short for some cases, longer for others. All those present gain in- 
sight into child development and learning problems. Specialists 


learn from teachers, and teachers learn from specialists and from 


one another. 


CASE STUDY 


Intensive study of even one child may help a teacher under- 
stand other children better. If a specially trained person assists in 
this study, the teacher will gain many insights into child or ado- 
lescent development. The teacher initiates the study by summa- 
rizing the available information about the child. Other teachers, 
the school nurse, the principal, and the parents contribute addi- 
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tional data that shed light on the many aspects of his personality 
and behavior. If at any point the study calls for still more techni- 
cal knowledge, the counselor, school psychologist, school social 
worker, or some other available specialist may be able to supply 
it. The actual referral for special services outside the school is not, 
and should not be, the responsibility of the teacher. It should be 
arranged by the school counselor, the administrator (if there is no 
trained counselor), or some other person to whom this special 
duty has been delegated. Any of the school-associated specialists 
may in turn seek the help of community agencies, family welfare 
service, or social work agency. In schools having few or no spe- 
cialized services, the teacher may get help from some resident in 
the community who has special insight, ability, or experience. 
The teacher may also obtain assistance with certain phases of 


child study and guidance from a nearby hospital clinic or uni- 
versity. 


Using the Information 


Teachers often complain that they have to spend so much 
time gathering and recording information about pupils that they 
have no time left to do anything about it. Surely there should be 
a balance between the time spent in getting information and the 
time spent in using it to help the pupil. 


There are several guiding principles that would apply in most 
cases: 


1l. Focus on what is sound and he: 
“Accentuate the positive.” 

2. Help him to strengthen his socially 
expedients that would make him less consci 
is sometimes so much easier and more com: 
pupil to lower standards and values than 
responsible personality. 

8. Help him, in the daily activities of the classros 
of living: how to handle both success 
disappointment and frustration constructivel 
future with faith. 

4. Be alert to the effect of adult response to a pupil’s behavior, which 
influences his constantly developing and changing self-concept. Whether or 


not the teacher is conscious of it, he is either a “builder-upper” or a 
“tearer-downer.” 


althy in the child or adolescent, 


acceptable self and to avoid 
entious or less responsible, It 
fortable for both teacher and 
to develop a more mature, 


om, to learn techniques 
and failure, how to meet 


y, how to face an unknown 
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Positive Procedures: 
Developmental Guidance 


Some TEACHERS hesitate to impose order on a class 
for fear of curtailing the students’ freedom. Surely a certain de- 
gree of order is not incompatible with freedom, Indeed, there can 
be little real freedom without order. And order can be maintained 
without coercion or attack, Some teachers have demonstrated 
that this is possible—that the philosophy of accentuating the posi- 
tive really works, Many a difficult child actually wants help in 
solving his problems or coping with his frustration. The teacher 
who maintains an encouraging and supportive attitude is recog- 
nizing the positive feelings and strivings that lie behind the 
child’s negative behavior. There is no substitute for a kind 
teacher who has a genuine respect for each child and the insight 
to help him find worth-while tasks that are suited to his ability. 


Essentials of Developmental Guidance 
EXPECT THE BEST OF EACH CHILD 


Most children can do more than adults expect of them. 
Teachers should not do things for the child that the child can do 
for himself. For example, if a child has been taught word recogni- 
tion skills, he should be expected to solve an unfamiliar word for 
himself, 
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ENCOURAGE EACH CHILD 


This implies respecting him and believing in him. However, 
encouragement is not the same as reward and praise. The latter 
can be overdone. Anything that is common and easy to get loses 
its value. The mature person is not dependent on praise; he works 
for the joy of working; he finds an interest intrinsic to the task. 


LISTEN MORE 


Most teachers talk too much. That is why some children be- 
come “teacher-deaf.” How much time teachers waste explaining 
things the pupils already know! How much time they waste 
scolding the class! One youngster said, “My teacher spends so 
much time scolding us, she doesn’t have time to teach us.” The 
less time a teacher spends in skillful class instruction, the more 
time he will have to spend in correcting pupils’ mistakes, 


TRY TO UNDERSTAND WHAT A CHILD'S BEHAVIOR MEANS TO HIM 


What is he trying to accomplish by his behavior? What satis- 
faction is it giving him? If he wants to be accepted by the group, 
he may make silly remarks, defy the teacher, or insist on talking; 
this is his way of getting attention, being recognized, feeling that 
he is playing a part in the group, however unhelpful or even 
negative it may be. 

When pupils are asked about the kind of guidance they want, 
they usually emphasize the positive approach, as in the following 
excerpts from junior high school compositions: 

“I would like guidance from someone who understands us kids and 
tries to feel as we feel and also has a lot of patience.” 

“The type of guidance I think is best at this age is the frank and 
adult type. Sometimes teachers tend to talk down to students,” 

“I think when a pupil tells someone his problems, the teacher or 
parent should look at the brighter side and try to help him think of a 
solution.” 

Developmental guidance is based on the knowledge that a 
child’s performance in any task depends upon three things: 
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1. The child himself—his aptitudes, values, goals, personality, previous 
education, general experience, and physical condition. 

2. The task itself—its interest, difficulty, and usefulness. 

3. The situation—the child’s interaction with his classmates and his 
relation to the teacher; the attitudes and morale of the group; the 
motivation, anxiety, or stress inherent in the situation; the immediate work 
environment—lighting, ventilation, distractions. 


Personal Influences 


Much of what we call understanding of others is intuitive. 
One person responds to another by means of subtle and often 
mysterious channels of communication. The essence of human 
life lies in the quality of our relationships with each other. 


THE TEACHER’S ATTITUDES AND PERSONAL 
VALUES 


Pupils sense how a teacher really feels about them, He may 
convey a nonpossessive affection for each pupil as a person or an 
impersonal, diagnostic interest or mere curiosity or total indiffer- 
ence. The best attitude might be called compassion; this implies a 
capacity for sharing emotions, coupled with both realism and re- 
spect in appraising others. A teacher’s compassion often starts a 
chain reaction that permeates the classroom. 

Knowledge and skill in teaching 
by which the teacher expresses his personality and his concern 
for the student. Kindness must be supported by competence. 

Teachers also serve as models, Their values may exert a strong 
influence on their pupils’ character development. Unfortunately, 
we must also take into account the models presented to children 
from an early age by the mass media—the brutality, violence, 
crime, stupidity, depravity, and hopeless degradation that form 
so large a part of the current offerings in television, radio, theater, 
moving pictures, magazines, and recordings, 

Compared with these influences, how strong is that of the 
teacher or the counselor? Can the teacher inspire hope rather 
than despair about man’s destiny? Can he focus young peoples’ 
attention on what is good in everyone rather than on what is bad 


and counseling are the means 
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or depraved or brutal? If he accepts himself as he can become 
and is becoming, he will encourage young people to do likewise. 

The teacher should be “a real person,” in Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick’s phrase. That is, a person who is not without problems, but 
who has learned how to handle frustrations and fears and dis- 
appointment; who is genuine and sincere and conveys these qual- 
ities to the people with whom he comes in contact. He cares 
for others, but he is not afraid to maintain standards that may 
make some of his pupils dislike him temporarily. 


UNDERSTANDING ONESELF AND OTHERS 


Helping pupils understand why they feel and act as they do 
is a basic kind of guidance. Pupils learn most about getting along 
with others by observing how the teacher gets along with mem- 
bers of the class. If the teacher responds to a pupil who has been 
rude to her by trying to understand rather than scolding or pun- 
ishing him, the pupils notice this way of treating people and are 
likely to imitate it. They may hear the teacher say, “People don’t 
do such things unless they have some need to; something is both- 
ering them. First we must try to find out why a person behaved 
as he did.” Thus pupils become aware that behavior has meanings 
that must be sought. 

It is not enough to read about other people’s problem sit- 
uations and discuss them. To produce actual changes in self- 
understanding and behavior we must direct pupils’ attention to 
their own daily attitudes and practices in the classroom. Children 
need to see and use what Ojemann has called the “causal ap- 
proach” to human relations. 


GROUP APPROVAL OR CRITICISM 


As the child grows older, he engages in productive activity 
apart from the family, in school and neighborhood groups. His 
conduct is influenced by group approval or criticism. He is moti- 
vated by the desire to be accepted by his age-mates. Teachers 
often say, “Let’s see which table will be ready first” or “Which 
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row went to work most promptly.” Such appeals to group coop- 
eration rather than to individual achievement not only stimulate 
individuals to do their best; they also induce the pupils to help 
the teacher in maintaining class standards and rules. Eventually, 
the children themselves will set standards and appraise conduct. 
Rewards and praise are usually given to the group or team, rather 
than to the individual child, except when he makes a special ef- 
fort, perhaps by helping another child with a reading problem, 
that enables his team to succeed. Thus, group values take preced- 
ence over individual desires or personal obligations. 

But the teacher must not only accentuate the positive—focus- 
ing the children’s attention on their specific achievements. He 
must also do something about negative behavior that hinders the 
progress of individuals and the group. The skillful teacher knows 
when and how to lay persistent problems before the group for 
their consideration: “Does Tommy’s talking while someone else is 
talking help or hinder us?” The pupils may reply, “It takes our 
attention away from the lesson” or “It isn’t fair for him to talk 
when we can’t.” The teacher then asks, “What can we do to help 
Tommy with this problem?” Children will make all sorts of sug- 
gestions: “Send him home,” “Make him sit by himself,” “Don’t 
answer him if he talks to you.” From these suggestions they select 
the one that is most kind and constructive and carry it out. On 
the playground, it often takes such conferences about conduct to 
obtain group acceptance and enforcement of the rules of the 
game. Pupils should not only know and observe the rules of social 
intercourse and of games; they need to understand the signifi- 
cance of what they are doing. 

As children work together with a teacher who has won their 
respect and affection, they become increasingly able to govern 
themselves. After a while, if the teacher has to be absent for a 
short time, some of the students are capable of taking charge. The 
class takes pride in its ability to conduct itself properly and does 
not expect continuous praise from the teacher for doing what 
they know is right. 

Evaluation by the pupil leaders is supplemented by self- 
evaluation by all the pupils. Loyal members of a team do not re- 
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sent having their errors mentioned in the interests of team im- 
provement; they may even report other errors that the leaders 
did not notice. As soon as possible the teacher shifts the responsi- 
bility for evaluating and rewarding pupils’ behavior to the pupils 
themselves. Group criticism paves the way to self-criticism and 
self-appraisal. 

Guidance in social relations is an important element of guid- 
ance in groups. Some immature pupils need help in becoming 
participating members of the group. The teacher may place them 
at first in a small congenial group where they feel free to speak 
up. When forming groups, the teacher will not take it for granted 
that all of them are going to work together smoothly at the first 
attempt. He will help all of the pupils to learn the give and take of 
group discussion, the habit of listening to what others say and 
building on it, and a willingness to take their share of responsi- 
bility for progress toward the group goal. 

In his efforts to “socialize” his pupils, the teacher should not 
expect each one to be an extrovert. Children are not uniformly 
gregarious. Nor should they be. A bright child who is absorbed in 
science may prefer, as a rule, to spend his time reading and ex- 
perimenting instead of playing childish games; there may be 
times when he enjoys participating in group activities. The social- 
ization of any pupil should be judged not by the number of his 
contacts with other children, but by their quality and the mean- 
ing they have for him. 


Guidance Through the Environment 


In the treatment of emotional disorders, increasing emphasis 
is being put on social relationships. The famous Menninger Clinic 
was described as having “an atmosphere of people getting well.” 
The patients are treated as individuals and are shown considera- 
tion by everyone in the environment. Can we apply this point of 
view to the classroom? Is it not important to create there an 
atmosphere of children learning and growing? 

This kind of atmosphere is created in a number of ways. We 
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have already emphasized the importance of providing activities 
which each pupil can engage in successfully. 


CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


An orderly, efficiently managed classroom sets the stage for 
effective guidance. A certain amount of routine gives everyone, 
especially the slow-learning pupils, a sense of security. Nor does 
it interfere with the imaginative variety of activities that the 
bright pupils enjoy. 

Timing is important. Pupils appreciate the teacher who knows 
when to help them and when to let them struggle until they 
achieve success themselves. 

The ideal class is not a leaderless group. It requires someone 
who can decide questions on which it is difficult to obtain univer- 
sal agreement, who is willing to try suggested plans even though 
there is no certainty that they will be successful, who will main- 
tain the standards and rules that the group has found reasonable, 
and who will be the final arbiter in matters that are of concern to 
all. This does not mean that the teacher must always assume re- 
sponsibility for enforcing rules; such authority may reside in the 
group. 

A favorable classroom atmosphere gives the individual the 
feeling that he belongs and that he counts, It makes him aware 
both of his successes and of his difficulties in relating to others. It 
permits him to examine and modify his values. Most important, it 
gives him many opportunities to learn how to handle his prob- 
lems under the guidance of the teacher. Thus he can keep sur- 
passing his previous achievement and bettering his position to 
prevent the recurrence of detrimental tendencies. 


Taking Time to Be Helpful 


Both class size and teaching methods should be such as to 
permit frequent constructive contacts between teacher and pupil. 
Robert Frost once said, “All teaching could be based on informal 
contacts.” Perhaps this is too much to expect, but it is true that 
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much guidance can be accomplished through informal contact 
with pupils. 

Even the most unruly pupil usually appreciates having the 
teacher’s exclusive attention even for a few minutes. It is esti- 
mated that the teacher has, on the average, approximately thirty 
short personal contacts with pupils during a week. Pupils notice 
that some teachers dismiss most vital problems by saying, “We 
don’t have time for that now,” while others are able to find time 
for informal discussion and guidance. One commercial teacher 
realized that her pupils occasionally wanted to discuss a problem 
that had just developed; she took class time to help them see 
both sides of the question, On one occasion, when an incident 
involving teen-age drinking came to a head, the pupils knew the 
teacher would recognize their need to talk this problem out. One 
girl later reported that over a period of two years these informal 
discussions, without detriment to the subject, had helped the 
pupils to clarify their thinking about dating problems, relations 
with parents, and many other adolescent concerns. These discus- 
sions furnished support for the values which her parents were 
developing at home. After school had closed for the summer, she 
became confused about choosing a summer job; she turned to 
this teacher for help in making a decision. 

Many pupils will not go to the school counselor to discuss per- 
sonal problems except in emergencies; some pupils will not go 
even then. However, as the classroom teacher and his pupils work 
on individual assignments, there is much casual conversation of a 
personal kind that may have guidance value. 


Guidance Through Programing 


Some adjustments may be made through programing. Some- 
times it is kind to keep a pupil in the same class for another year. 
Sometimes it is wise to accelerate a mature child. In the un- 
graded primary unit each pupil can go ahead at his own rate 
through the first three years of school. The slower pupils are not 
stigmatized by yearly nonpromotions; the bright children are not 


held back. 
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When a teacher has difficulty in supplying a bright pupil with 
the kind of learning experiences that will keep him alert and 
growing, the question of acceleration arises. Would he do better 
in the next higher grade? It depends. There are a number of fac- 
tors to consider. If the child is mature physically and socially as 
well as intellectually, and if the teacher in the next higher grade 
is willing and capable of providing him with the experiences he 
needs, he will probably profit by the advanced placement. Re- 
search results have quite consistently and continuously favored 
acceleration, although administrators are not convinced, Pressey 
has summarized research that supports his contention that at 
least the top fifth of all pupils might well be accelerated at any 
grade from kindergarten to professional school. 

Skipping a grade is not the best method of acceleration. It is 
better for the pupil to have an unbroken progression of experi- 
ence in rapid advance classes that complete three years in two, or 
in ungraded programs in which he progresses smoothly at his own 
rate over three or more grades without yearly promotions, 

In any class, the teacher should be alert to detect pupils who 
are merely marking time, wasting the years when they could be 
learning most efficiently. 


Guidance Through the Curriculum 


Every subject offers special opportunities for guidance. Math- 
ematics should develop capacities for precise and logical think- 
ing. Social studies—history, geography, and government—should 
help pupils make a better adjustment to the changes that are oc- 
curring in the world and show them what they can do to resist 
demoralizing trends. English should make a definite contribution 
to the development of all of the pupil’s communication skills and 
to his understanding of himself and others, Physical education 
offers fine opportunities for guidance in the areas of recreation 
and health. Home economics should include guidance in health 
and in present and future family living. Business education, art, 
and the various shopwork subjects have personal as well as voca- 
tional values if the teachers are guidance-minded, 

Various teaching techniques that have been used in the field 
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of art will illustrate the guidance possibilities of a subject. For 
example, one kindergarten teacher has her pupils experiment 
with clay, finger paint, paper cutting, and wood; their response to 
these materials enables her to note their personal interests and 
muscular abilities. 

One fifth grade teacher always includes some art in every 
class project. After her pupils had painted designs on glass, they 
discussed stained glass windows, churches, and their religious 
atmosphere. Thus they were led to consider some of the religious 
and psychological implications of stained glass windows as well 
as the more technical details of the long, slow process of design- 
ing and constructing them. 

A junior high school teacher who collects American Indian ar- 
tifacts makes a point of bringing them into class. The class exam- 
ines and discusses them and contrasts them with modern artifacts. 
This makes an excellent starting point for discussing modern man 
and his world of work, with its high degree of specialization and 
variety of occupations. Discussion of the leisurely life of the 
American Indian as contrasted with the pace of modern living 
may also lead the class to explore value systems, how they evolve, 
and what they mean. 

An extensive art project may involve many pupils; division of 
labor allows participation by pupils representing all levels of abil- 
ity. When all the pupils who have had a part in the project are 
recognized, they see themselves not just as learners, but as per- 
sons who have contributed to the class goal. They may also dis- 
cover their previously hidden abilities. 

In the foregoing descriptions, we see what Dr. Latham 
Hatcher called the “plus in education”—experiences in which the 
pupils were involved deeply and personally. 

The art productions of pupils are also useful because they re- 
flect inner feelings. Although a teacher who lacks special training 
should not attempt clinical interpretation of drawings and paint- 
ings, he can note what colors the child repeatedly uses and the 
relative size of the human figures he draws. Factors such as these, 
interpreted in the light of other information about the child and 
his painting may give hints about the nature of his inner feelings 
and about the way he perceives the people and things around 


him. 
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Individualizing Instruction 


Teachers know that every class contains pupils who differ 
widely from each other. In some large schools the most able learn- 
ers are put in special classes, the slow learners in other classes. 
This kind of grouping makes it a little easier for the teacher to 
individualize instruction; it does not require such a wide range of 
materials and methods to meet all the pupils’ needs. However, 
each group should have its own special methods, materials, and 
content. Even when pupils are grouped, they are often taught in 
the same old way with the same limited materials. This practice 
is worse than no grouping at all; it puts a stigma on pupils in the 
low section without giving them the benefit of the special kind of 
instruction that they need. 

Even though pupils are sectioned into low, high, and average 
groups, there are still individual differences. The teacher there- 
fore needs to use a great variety of means for individualizing in- 
struction. First is the kind of individualization he can use while 
teaching the class as a whole. If he knows his pupils and is sensi- 
tive to their responses in class, he can constantly meet their indi- 
vidual needs as he teaches, He will casually give a nod or word of 
approval to a pupil who is lacking in self-confidence. If a pupil 
makes a mistake, he will often stop then and there to find out why 
the pupil had the wrong idea. For example, when asked to define 
museum, one boy said, “A museum is a place where fish are kept.” 
Instead of saying “wrong” and calling on someone else, the 
teacher said, “Jimmy, where did you get that idea?” “Well,” said 
Jimmy, “I went to a museum and saw the skeleton of a whale 
there.” “Yes,” agreed the teacher, “they sometimes have skeletons 
of fish in museums, but the place where live fish are kept is called 
an aquarium.” Similarly, when a pupil gives a careless or incom- 
plete answer, the teacher asks a question or makes a comment 
that enables him to respond correctly—and that also demonstrates 
to the class as a whole the process of thinking through a problem 
or question. Thus in innumerable ways the teacher combines 
group instruction with individual guidance, fitting the curriculum 
to the children rather than the children to the curriculum. 
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A second way of individualizing instruction within a class is 
by means of subgroups. There are different kinds of subgroups. 
Some may be formed on the basis of mental ability or reading 
ability. For example, the high group will read and dramatize a 
relatively mature story, while the low group will use a much eas- 
ier story, containing parts that even the least accomplished mem- 
ber can, with practice, read fluently. 

Other groups are formed on the basis of interest. Each group 
will choose a topic on which the teacher will supply materials 
representing various levels of difficulty; thus both the ablest and 
the least able readers can contribute some information for the 
group report, Sometimes the topic will require the pupils to use 
sources; these may range from original documents to a simple 
children’s encyclopedia. 

Occasionally groups may be formed on the basis of friendship. 
Of course, any grouping is likely to be more effective if the 
teacher takes into account the personal attractions and repulsions 
that exist among the pupils. 

A third way of individualizing instruction is to use multilevel 
material, such as the Science Research Reading Laboratories, or 
what is commonly called “Individualized Reading.” The principle 
underlying this approach is to start with each pupil’s present in- 
dependent reading level, provide interesting material which he 
may be allowed to choose, and let him read, check his own com- 
prehension, and record some objective evidence of his progress. 
While all the pupils are working independently, the teacher has 
opportunities to guide individual pupils in their particular learn- 
ing tasks. He may show one pupil how to go about reading a 
given article; he may observe the reading habits of another pupil 
to diagnose special difficulties for which he then suggests appro- 
priate practice material. 


Guidance while Teaching 


It is difficult to separate guidance from teaching. Counselors 
teach; teachers guide. Teaching and guidance are both parts of 


the educative process. 
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The gifted teacher guides as he teaches. While the pupils are 
learning about the world in which they live, the teacher is learn- 
ing about the individuals in his class. He uses this understanding 
to provide the experiences they need. He guides pupils in their 
daily activities and often maintains a friendly interest in them 
long after they have left his class. How we teach is as important 
as what we teach. All is lost if we teach health, for example, in 
such a way as to make the class what one pupil called “only a 
naggin’ convention.” 

The following are a few brief glimpses of guidance while 
teaching: 

A rural teacher observed the development of each child day 
by day. She noticed that Jimmy did not say a word on the first 
day; he took no interest in the pet rabbit or in anything else in 
the room. The first time he spoke was days later when he asked 
for a hammer so he could help make a bookcase out of a packing 
box. Not long afterward, he contributed some accurate informa- 
tion to a discussion of farm animals. Before long he was stopping 
after class to talk to the teacher about the farm on which he lived. 
This rural child’s extreme shyness was the first thing the teacher 
noticed about him. The carpentry work evoked his first comment. 
The class discussion about things on which he had first-hand in- 
formation encouraged him to contribute. The friendly attitude of 
the teacher made him want to talk with her. 

A sixth grade teacher gained understanding of her pupils by 
reading their compositions on such subjects as “Why I came to 


school today” and “What I should like to be when I grow up.” 


The teacher used this information to strengthen desirable atti- 
tudes and interests. 


A seventh grade teacher explained to a class in language arts 
her reason for giving them certain exercises in class: “We're doing 
these class exercises to make your homework easier and to help 
you do well on your next test.” During the period, a pupil made a 
mistake and the teacher said, “We can all learn from your mis- 
take.” To another she said, “If you realize what you did wrong, 
that’s the next best thing to doing it right.” When the boy who 
was keeping the score had difficulty, the teacher said, “The team 
names are a little hard to write on the board. Perhaps John can 
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help you.” At another time she remarked, “Dan asked a very good 
question. Did you all hear it?” 

To encourage a girl who usually did poorly, the teacher said, 
“Marilyn was the first one who had that word right.” 

All during the period this teacher took into account her pupils’ 
deep-seated feelings of inferiority, often camouflaged by a defiant 
attitude. Whenever someone’s performance was very good for 
him, she called his attention to the progress he was making. Mari- 
lyn’s broad smile indicated how pleased she was when the 
teacher recognized her progress. Sometimes the teacher’s per- 
sonal comments served as goals for the class. 

At the time this class was held the students had a defeatist, 
even hostile, attitude toward school and learning. One of the 
teacher’s goals was to change this attitude and, eventually, to 
help them gain self-confidence and become interested in acquir- 
ing clear, effective, correct speech. 


Guidance in Learning 


There’s something in a child that makes him want to explore 
and manipulate his environment. If the scene never changes, if 
he has nothing new to explore, nothing that seems significant or 
important to him, nothing that he does not already know, he be- 
comes bored. Under conditions of such deadly routine, the 
teacher is bored too. Every teacher has noticed an increase in 
restlessness, desire to move around, daydreaming, anxiety, and 
aimless talking when familiar drills are repeated in the same old 
way, when a procedure has lost its novelty, when it seems to the 
pupils that there is nothing interesting to do or to learn. 

A similar reaction occurs when a situation is too different. The 
pupil does not know what to make of it, so he withdraws from it. 

The best learning tends to take place when the situation is 
varied slightly—just enough so that the pupils feel they have some- 
thing to look forward to. One class said to their teacher, “Miss S., 
how do you think up so many interesting things to do?” The 
bright pupils in this class were eager to learn because the work 


was always new and exciting. 
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When children are given a choice of activities, when they are 
given a chance to explore ideas, to interpret their personal expe- 
riences, and to discover and solve problems, they are usually alert 
and attentive. Activities of this kind are too seldom found in the 
classroom. In many primary grades especially, repetition and drill 
predominate. To be sure, one must repeat vocabulary and letter- 
sound associations, but the repetition should be varied. The same 
word can be reviewed in many ways—on cards, in sentences, in 
games, in experience stories, in directions. Within the basic rou- 
tine of the school day, there are opportunities for new, original, 
and important activities. 

The effective teacher capitalizes on daily happenings—a snow 
storm, a pet brought into school, a news item that the children 
have heard on radio or TV. He accepts spontaneous comments 
that show that the children have found meanin 
or instruction. 

Children need first-hand sensory experiences as a basis for 
learning. This is especially true of children whose lives have been 
drab or who have been overprotected. Development both in 
thinking and in language stems from experiences that one has 
had and wants to tell about. 

Every person has an image of himself as a learner, Pupils who 
have built a positive image of themselves as learners tend to be 
superior in achievement to pupils of the same measured intelli- 
gence who have a lower estimate of their ability. This fact has a 
great significance for teachers in their efforts to guide pupils’ 
learning. It suggests that they should comment on pupils’ suc- 
cesses rather than on their failures; tell them the spelling words 
or answers that they had right rather than those they had wrong; 
call attention to their correct answers rather than to their mis- 
takes. 

Of equal or even greater importan 
the pupil to analyze his successes: 
meaning of these words, what proces: 
ing these paragraphs accurately, how did he solve these arithme- 
tic problems correctly? Only when he is aware of his success and 
has gained some insight into how he achieved it can he direct his 
attention most profitably to improving his performance, 


g in today’s story 


ce is the practice of helping 
just how did he learn the 
s did he use in comprehend- 
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To guide pupils on any educational level and in any area of 
learning—whether academic subjects, social relations, emotional 
adjustment, or the solution of life’s practical problems—three 
things are necessary: (1) to analyze the steps in each learning 
task, (2) to understand each pupil, and (3) to provide the expe- 
riences he needs. 


Developing Self-expression Through Group Discussion 


High school pupils need special help in making oral reports 
and in participating constructively in classroom discussion as 
chairman and as members. One class had a profitable discussion 
of “Why I don’t like to make oral reports.” Pupils need to learn to 
be responsible for raising questions and moving the discussion 
along, particularly in a problem-solving situation. To encourage 
all the pupils to express their ideas, one teacher asked each pupil 
to respond, in a sentence or two, to what another pupil had just 
said. 

In a class in English or social studies discussion of a theme 
such as “The Meaning of Freedom” (on which there is, inciden- 
tally, much confused thinking) gives the teacher the opportunity 
to help the pupils develop the skills of logical thinking and prob- 
lem solving that they need to participate successfully in discus- 
sion groups. The teacher acts as a catalyst rather than as one who 
asks all the questions and gives approval to the students who an- 
swer correctly, It is often difficult for the teacher to keep from 
talking long enough to convince the pupils that they are expected 
to carry on the discussion independently and amiably. In a dis- 
cussion with Samuel Johnson, Dr. Campbell is reported to have 
said, “Come, we do not want to get the better of one another; we 
want to increase each other's ideas.” 

The following instructions were given to a class to help the 
chairman and the members develop discussion skills: 
RANDOM SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO 
PARTICIPATE IN DISCUSSION 


1, Note that the discussion of a theme is a problem-solving process; 
this means that the teacher or teachers are present not to give answers, but 
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to help the group state problems as precisely as possible and then move 
toward solutions. 

2. A discussion is not a debate or an argument; a comment may indicate 
disagreement but still make a positive contribution to the discussion. 

8. Remember that facts, once established, cannot be discussed; the 
discussion must center on the use or interpretation of the facts. 

4. Any position or point of view taken by a member of the group is 
usually based on one or more assumptions. It is a good idea to bring these 
out into the open for testing. 


5. As far as possible, each member of the group should help other 
members to develop his or her idea by making comments like the following: 
“Could you carry that a bit further?” “That seems to be a good point—if I 
understood it correctly.” “Do I understand you to say——~?” “That point 
doesn’t seem quite clear, Bill. Could you elaborate on it?” 


It is also important for pupils to learn to evaluate their dis- 


cussions. For example, after each session, three pupils may be 
chosen to evaluate their discussion and to record the evaluation 


amining them and coming to 
ing process, When a class 


she was speaking from a 
are eager to understand and accept the paradoxical in life, 
Books and poems, as well as common experiences, such as a 
visit to a church or factory, may be used as a springboard for dis- 
cussion, The book Born Free describes how a lioness cub became 
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an intimate member of an African game warden’s household; 
after reaching maturity, she had to be taught how to live as an 
animal in the jungle. This unusual and delightful story is well 
illustrated with photographs. It makes an excellent starting point 
for consideration of’ Blake’s two poems, “The Lamb” and “The 
Tiger,” which illustrate the paradoxes of our universe in which we 
nevertheless look for some unifying principle. 

At this time, when violence saturates our daily life, the school 
has a heavy responsibility for teaching pupils what Schweitzer 
calls “reverence for life” and for helping them realize that this 
point of view, however violated and neglected it may be, is a 
tangible and workable concept on which a person can build a life 
philosophy. 

Films also furnish an excellent basis for discussion, A film en- 
titled Prima Vera, produced at Syracuse University and released 
in 1962, is an artistic symbolic description of some of the emotions 
experienced by Joan of Arc prior to her execution. The identity of 
Joan is not indicated except in the brief published description of 
the film. No words are spoken; her feelings are powerfully ex- 
pressed by sound, color, and symbols. When this film was shown 
to a group of mature high school pupils, they discussed it eagerly 
and showed an amazing perception of its message, without even 
suspecting the identity of the main character. They rated the dis- 
cussion as one of their best and asked to have the film repeated. 


Providing Help in Study Skills 


Much has been written on “How to Study,” and there is no 
doubt that effective study habits contribute to a pupil’s success in 
school. Pupils continue to need help in this respect; continuous 
follow-up by teachers is needed to make sure that pupils know 
how to attack a given assignment. 

When there is any doubt about a pupil's study habits, the 
teacher can ask him to show in detail how he proceeds, let us say, 
to study an assigned chapter in social studies. The teacher can 
note whether or not the pupil (a) reads the questions at the end 
of the chapter, (b) reads the chapter heading and scans the sub- 
headings, (c) makes notes of points to remember, (d) follows a 
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systematic plan for memorizing facts and necessary details, and 
(e) reflects on what he has read. 

In an eighth grade English class the teacher noticed that one 
pupil of better than average ability, who was fighting grammar, 
and prepositional phrases in particular, came to life when a list of 
forty-four commonly used prepositions were arranged in alpha- 
betical order. He discovered that the first nine began with the 
letter a, the next eight with b, and that he could memorize these 
in less than five minutes by learning the second letter in each one 
and by pointing with his finger to indicate above, across, after, 
against, among, along, and so forth. 

A twelfth grade boy declared that he could not memorize 
facts in a social studies course. The teacher asked him to read a 
sports column in the daily newspaper and then to recount what 
he had read. The article mentioned the names and ranks of a 
number of players, their batting averages, and so forth. He was 
able to report eleven facts immediately after reading the column, 
The teacher learned that the pupil also knew the exact date of a 
crisis in baseball—the Chicago Black Sox scandal of 1919, When 
the teacher had demonstrated to the boy that he could learn 
facts, he helped him construct a list of ten important historical 
events, 

The two foregoing anecdotes not only illustrate how a teacher 
may help pupils to develop study skills; they also suggest that a 
pupil’s inability to learn becomes a part of his self-concept, which 
is reinforced by repeated failure. This is true of many pupils who 
are retarded in reading and arithmetic. For instance, a high 
school girl of above-average ability was surprised to learn that 
she could do, and enjoy, mathematics, In the third grade she had 
tripped over fractions, partly because she was n 
she wanted mathematics to make sense, and no 
her how fractions make sense. She had become 
was impossible for her to learn arithmetic. 

Pupils who are beginning to think of themselves as failures 
should be identified as early as possible. The teacher may ask 
members of the class to write compositions on “My Easiest and 
Hardest Subjects,” in which they try to recall when they first 
made these judgments and why. 


ot a rote learner; 
one had showed 
convinced that it 
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The class should use schooltime to go through the process of 
studying assignments of various kinds and discussing the most 
profitable individual study habits. This is essential guidance in 
learning. 

It is also important for some pupils to take a hard look at how 
they spend their time; of course, the classroom teacher should 
know about this as well. A talented high school girl was failing 
two subjects. When she accounted for her time each day, she 
quickly concluded that her TV viewing could be cut in half. By 
doing this, she raised her failing marks. 
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Perplexing Problems: 
Remedial Guidance 


In EVERY classroom there are pupils who do not re- 
spond to developmental guidance. Some do not even respond to 
the teacher's “mental hygiene first aid.” These are children whose 
previous school experiences have had a blighting effect. To re- 
lieve their feelings, they have resorted to behavior that gives 
some immediate satisfaction or release of tension but is, in the 
end, self-defeating. They need to learn how to cope with each 
present problem in a more constructive way. 

If the teacher can recognize the need that prompts the child’s 
behavior, he may make some progress in effecting the child’s so- 
cial and emotional adjustment. When the child has resolved his 
conflicts, he will often do better in his schoolwork, too; he has 
become accessible to instruction—he is now free to learn. 


The Nature of Problems 


What we call problems are sometimes only the difficulties at- 
tending growing up. They are signs of movement toward matu- 
rity. If the teacher recognizes them as such, he can accept them 
as temporary and concern himself with more serious fault lines. 

To distinguish developmental problems from more serious 
ones, the teacher asks: Is this child’s behavior common to chil- 
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dren at his stage of development—does he “act his age,” or is he 
immature on the one hand or precocious on the other? Both im- 
maturity and precociousness are of concern to the teacher. The 
immature child is likely to become retarded and to fail in his 
schoolwork, Failure often gives rise to feelings of inferiority and 
inadequacy and general lack of self-confidence. Precociousness 
may also lead to problems unless it is recognized and proper 
provisions are made. The precocious child may become bored, 
apathetic, or lazy; he may merely mark time and learn to work 
below his capacity. 

But problems may have positive values; they offer opportu- 
nities to grow. “Problems make people.” An individual becomes 
stronger when he has solved a problem successfully. The teach- 
er’s role is not just to teach subjects but to help pupils learn how 
to cope with their problems in a self-strengthening way. 

To gain understanding of why a child or adolescent behaves 
as he does, the teacher tries to find out: What are his basic values 
—the things he prizes most? What problem is he trying to solve? 
What does he hope to accomplish? What are his goals? What sat- 
isfaction is he getting from his present behavior? In what direc- 
tion is he moving? 

The teacher who is aware that a child’s behavior is a complex 
matter does not jump to hasty conclusions about its cause, Behav- 
ior may be traced to a variety of causes; we may draw innumer- 
able inferences from a single observed act. It is the teacher's task 
to check all the possibilities. Sometimes physical disabilities have 
been overlooked.'A defect in vision or hearing may contribute to 
reading difficulty. An orthopedic handicap that prevents a boy 
from participating in sports may cause social or emotional prob- 
lems. The secondary emotional effects of a physical handicap are 
often more difficult to deal with than the primary problem. 


Kinds of Problems 


In addition to behavior that disrupts their classroom manage- 
ment and prevents them from being most effective in their teach- 
ing, teachers are becoming aware of the seriousness of other 
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symptoms: an extreme tendency to withdraw, excessive day- 
dreaming, general apathy, habitual unhappiness, marked indif- 
ference to other people’s feelings, and even overmoral behavior 
—what children call being a goody-goody. Some of these deep- 
seated problems show up first in the form of academic failure— 
retarded reading, underachievement, or a sudden slump in 
marks. 


Guidance of Underachievers 
THE RETARDED READER 


Teachers are recognizing more and more that reading retar- 
dation is likely to play some part in a pupil’s failure in almost an 
subject. Many pupils are reading two grades or more below their 
grade placement. Some are four or five years behind in 
Nonreaders are found on every grade level. 

Neither teachers nor pupils recognize how large a part fear 
may play in causing low achievement and reading disability— 
fear of failure; fear of competing with more able brothers, sisters, 
or classmates; fear of disappointing a beloved parent; or fear of 
being punished by parents who may not really understand or 
care. Emotional conflicts of many kinds may prevent a pupil from 
concentrating; he cannot put his mind on his schoolwork be- 
cause he is thinking of his personal problems. Childhood experi- 
ences, reaching back even to infancy, may have made a pupil 
apathetic toward learning. Multiple rejection by parents, teach- 
ers, and classmates, even though it may not be openly expressed, 
may lead a youngster to conclude that it isn’t worth while to put 
forth effort, because nobody cares anyway; nobody wants him. 
The child who is under too much pressure to achieve—pressure 


unaccompanied by genuine affection—may become resistant to 
learning. 


reading, 


Poor instruction is responsible for a great deal of retardation 
in reading. Initial failure in reading often occurs when the child 
is given formal instruction before he is physically, intellectually, 
and socially ready for reading. On the other hand, able learners 
sometimes become bored with prereading activities and lose 
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their original momentum for learning to read. Some children 
need much instruction in phonics; others need little. The skillful 
teacher is sensitive to the response of each child and is careful to 
select the appropriate methods in each case. 

Children who do not learn to read in the first grade should be 
given immediate attention. One creative teacher (Elizabeth 
Wegener) asked to be given all of the second graders who had 
failed to learn to read. She also requested the supervisor to give 
her free rein to teach them as she saw fit. There were twenty- 
two, all but three of good or adequate intelligence. She de- 
scribed the situation as follows: 

“The reasons for their failure included: absence of cultural 
stimulation, negative self-image, and, interestingly enough, in- 
ability to talk. So we talked for half an hour each morning about 
anything. (Some of it was quite awful, but all of it had some 
bearing on their lives.) After sixteen weeks of very highly struc- 
tured readiness training, we have twenty readers. Two still elude 
me, but I am still trying! It has been a marvelous experience.” 

Prereading experiences are especially beneficial, during the 
later preschool and kindergarten years, to children whose homes 
have not given them opportunities to learn English vocabulary 
and sentence structure, to listen to stories read aloud, to handle 
and look at books, or to see people around them enjoying read- 
ing. All children need to acquire at an early date the language 
arts keys that unlock learning in every field. 

Older retarded readers need specific instruction and practice 
to correct each deficiency in skill as it becomes manifest; they 
also need a wealth of materials that they can read independently 
with enjoyment. In many classes each pupil is allowed to choose 
a book that appeals to him and read it during the class period. 
While they are reading, the teacher can help individuals with 
their reading problems. These personal contacts bridge the gap 
between pupil and teacher and allay the suspicion and hostility 
that previous failure may have engendered. Having the teacher's 
exclusive attention, even for a few minutes, contributes to the 
pupil’s sense of importance. Here is an adult who not only listens 
to him, but is interested in him and wants to see him progress in 


reading. 
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THE NONACADEMIC PUPIL 


Teachers of pupils who have little interest or aptitude for 
schoolwork have special opportunities for guidance. First, they 
should recognize that their pupils have wide individual differ- 
ences in reading and language abilities, home backgrounds, 
motivation, attitude toward school and toward themselves, and 
educational and vocational goals. Some have much more potential 
learning ability than others. 

Second, they should try to discover each pupil's assets, Each 
learning profile has ups as well as downs; a pupil is rarely low in 
all aspects of achievement. It is better for the teacher to concen- 
trate on the individual’s assets than to spend all his time correct- 
ing faults. These pupils have had their attention focused for 
many years on their faults and errors. As one teacher said, “At 
first, I tried to correct the many faults I observed, but I didn’t get 
anywhere. When I began to look for something good in each boy, 
then I began to make progress.” 

This does not mean, however, th: 
the pupil’s difficulties. 
teacher's third step is to 
learning process: in the 
and environment. When 
the teacher begins 
instructional materi: 
taste success or de 
riority. 


at the teacher should neglect 
Diagnostic teaching is essential. The 
find the weak link in the chain of the 
pupil’s past school experiences, health, 
he has discovered the vulnerable spot, 
guidance and instruction there; he provides 
al and experiences with which the pupil can 
monstrate to himself an undiscovered supe- 


THE GIFTED UNDERACHIEVER 


In studying his class, the teacher may discover that he is de- 
voting most of his attention to average or below-average pupils. 
In these circumstances neither he nor the other pupils can offer 
much challenge to the bright child. This child finds that the 
school books, too, are boring. He lapses into ha 
ing, indolence, inattention; he puts forth no 
rewarding tasks that the school requires. Con: 
not acquire the work habits and learni 
succeed in high school and college. 


bits of daydream- 
effort on the un- 
sequently he does 
ng skills that he needs to 
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If there are several bright pupils in the class, the teacher may 
let them work as a group part of the time. Together or individ- 
ually, they will suggest projects that require real study, that meet 
standards of excellence, and that will prove interesting and in- 
formative to the class as a whole. 

Overambitious and overzealous parents frequently put too 
much pressure on a child, thereby making him so overanxious he 
is unable to do his best. They are often afraid to reduce the pres- 
sure. “If we don’t keep at him,” they say, “he'll do nothing. His 
marks will be still lower.” The teacher cannot hope to change 
parents’ deep-seated ambitions. But he can say, “Your present 
approach does not seem to be working too well, does it? Why not 
accept the achievement that the child is capable of at present? It 
will probably become higher as he begins to feel more self-confi- 
dent and free to take initiative and responsibility for his own 
learning.” 


Guidance in Discipline Problems 


Discipline has many different meanings. It is often used syn- 
onymously with punishment, as when a teacher says, “I must 
discipline that child.” It sometimes means “order,” or “control,” as 
when a principal speaks of the “good discipline” of a certain 
teacher. Maintaining control also implies meting out penalties or 
imposing restraints of one kind or another in order to enforce de- 
sirable behavior. However, if we go back to the original meaning 
of the word, we find that it refers to the treatment suitable for a 
disciple or learner. This latter view of discipline—that it contrib- 
utes to growth—has been described with deep insight by Mousta- 
kas. Teachers should help pupils learn how to behave: Discipline 
should be educational. 

Some people who work with children and youth have come to 
believe that misbehavior is the outcome of circumstances beyond 
the immediate control of the individual. We would not agree that 
the individual has no responsibility for his acts. However, it is 
important that the entire school be permeated with an atmos- 
phere that prevents and facilitates dealing with disciplinary 
problems through guidance. By gradually relinquishing control 
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as the pupils become able to assume responsibility, the teacher 
helps them to develop self-discipline. 

In a modern fifth grade classroom the desks are arranged in 
clusters, so that groups of pupils may work together. At the same 
time, pupils are working individually; two are making posters; 
one is studying; another is reading for pleasure; four pupils are 
examining some new pictures taken from a magazine and hung 
on the door. Occasionally, several boys and girls get together and 
carry on a conversation, so quietly that the rest of the pupils do 
not seem to be disturbed. The teacher is helping three pupils do 
arithmetic. Despite the crowded conditions and the obvious free- 
dom within this room, there is no indication of disorder, Quite to 
the contrary: this classroom conveys the distinct impression that 
it is a warm and friendly place for boys and girls to learn. The 
teacher is not only educating them; she is providing them with an 
environment and with experiences that must surely contribute to 
their growing sense of self-discipline, self-respect, respect for the 
rights of one another, and pride in their individual and collective 
achievements, They are not only allowed but encouraged to grow 
up. It is especially important for gifted pupils to plan and carry 
out, largely on their own initiative, what they call “long-range re- 
search projects.” The ideal goal is self-discipline imposed by a 
task recognized as worth-while by the child himself, 

To deal with chronic misbehavior, it may 
group of teachers and specialist: 
pupil in a case conference or by 
classroom situations in which 


be necessary for a 
s to pool their knowledge of the 
role playing more or less typical 
a pupils behavior annoys the 
ool, a teacher took the part of a 

asked the teacher to repeat in- 
structions: In this case, the boy’s behavior was a subtle form of 
eacher. The teacher who played 
owed the others how he would deal with 
this situation. In this role-playing Session the teachers analyzed 
and discussed the exchange of words between pupil and teacher 
and suggested improvements in the teacher’s responses, Among 


teacher was inclined to 
he boy was the cleverer of 
d best. Finally, the group 
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made suggestions about the best way of handling the problem. 

Meanwhile, the teachers discussed the way they felt when 
confronted with a pupil who challenged their authority. The 
leader suggested that they first list without comment all the ele- 
ments involved in such a situation, e.g., presentation of subject, 
orientation of class, time of day, and teacher load. When they ex- 
amined the list, the teachers recognized that in thinking about 
discipline they tended to overlook the fact that they were human 
beings confronted with a threat to their authority. As they ex- 
plored their own feelings, they were impressed by the extent to 
which their own emotions were involved in discipline without 
their realizing it. They talked about being “angry,” “frustrated,” 
“embarrassed,” “afraid,” and even “feeling sick” and “wanting to 
cry.” They had thought that discipline was something in which 
only the pupil had an emotional involvement. 

The majority of discipline problems yield to the procedures 
just described. But some, of course, do not; the behavior is too 
deep-seated, too long-established as a habit, too ingrained in the 
whole personality pattern, to respond to educational methods. 
The teacher must recognize these pupils for what they are and 
not become discouraged when they do not respond to kindness, 
instruction, or good examples. 


Guidance Toward Mental Health 


‘As teachers and administrators become familiar with the prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene, they recognize that the quality of a 
pupil’s work is more or less related to his freedom from insistent 
inner conflict and undue emotional stress. Many teachers are 
eager to know more about the symptoms of serious, or potentially 
serious, emotional problems, though they have no intention of 
pretending to practice psychiatry in the classroom. 

What teachers used to call “bad boys” are now labeled “act- 
ing-out boys,” sociopaths or psychopathic personalities. They 
show early symptoms of antisocial behavior, irresponsibility, re- 
fusal to accept blame, failure to learn from experience, incapac- 
ity for love, and a defeatist attitude toward themselves; these 
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may develop into serious fault lines if they are reinforced in early 
childhood. The child whose individual development is over- 
emphasized without regard for the impact of his actions on others 
may develop sociopathic tendencies. 

It is important to remember that the child who appears to be 
heading for difficulty is not necessarily a mischievous or naughty 
child; quite the contrary. The child who does make trouble for 
the teacher by acting out his aggressive or hostile feelings may 
get relief from his tensions, though only temporarily. More in 
need of help may be the children who never show anger; who 
always try to please; who never seem satisfied with their work, 
even though it is of consistently high quality; who daydream; 
who are withdrawn; who do not have any friends; who are per- 
fectionists; who make excessive demands on the teacher; who fol- 
low a rigid unvarying routine; who always conform; or who are 
extremely nonconformist. 

In our culture there appears to be some built-in restriction 
against expressing other than cheerful emotions, Children are 
expected to radiate good cheer—more so as they grow older, Al- 
though General Eisenhower and Sir Winston Churchill—both 
strong men—are known to have wept publicly on occasion, most 
people avoid any outward show of sadness or regret. The class 
clown may actually be concealing his unhappiness, Pupils need 
help in understanding and accepting the fact that life is not all 
peaches and cream, that normal, thoughtful people do experi- 


ence sadness, regret, suffering, and feelings of guilt and wrong- 
doing. 


A pupil ma 
which he is free to ex 


Ssay an easy way to approach 
wished to do so. 

S primarily preventive and de- 
en he is confronted with truly 
h a case is presented in the film 
many teachers have found to be 


him—to invite him to talk if he 

Although the teacher's work i 
velopmental, there are times whi 
baffling emotional problems. Suc 
The Quiet One. This film, which 
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helpful, describes the complex forces which made a child avoid 
other children and ways in which he was helped to overcome 
these inhibiting circumstances—to live out his conflict and work 
it out in his own way. 

Steps are being taken to furnish more technical assistance to 
teachers and public school systems. As described in a bulletin by 
Newman, Redl, and Kitchener, teams of specialists would be 
assigned to various schools on a regular basis to help with emo- 
tional disturbances or disorders, either in the children or in the 


staff members. 
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Guidance During the 


Preschool and Elementary 
School Yeats 


“ 

WerL BEGUN is half done” is an old saying that 
might well be applied to guidance. The younger the child, the 
more flexible is his growth process. And “as the twig is bent, the 
tree inclines.” Although people can change their ways of thinking 
and feeling to some extent at any age, the predispositions devel- 
oped during the early years tend to persist. 

During infancy the child needs to develop a sense of trust. 
During the second and third years, he must relinquish the secure 
dependency of infancy and develop a degree of independence 
appropriate to his age. If he is loved during these years, he be- 
comes capable of loving. If his natural curiosity is encouraged, he 


reaches out to all kinds of learning. Thus his intelligence “elabo- 
rates itself.” 


Guidance During the Preschool Years 


Preschool experiences are a prelude to success or failure in 
school. The child who has achieved reasonable independence, 
who is outgoing and eager for new experiences, whose insatiable 
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curiosity has not been suppressed, who has been introduced to 
the delight that lies between the covers of books, who has had 
experiences that have built a rich speaking vocabulary, who 
speaks with clarity and precision, and who has learned to listen 
to the sounds in words and distinguish minute differences in the ` 
things he sees—the child who has acquired these abilities and 
attitudes, plus a certain proficiency in social relations, is ready for 
systematic instruction in school. The work of the first grade 
teacher is made easier if the child has had this kind of preschool 
background. 

The elementary schoolteacher often has pupils in his class 
who have brothers and sisters of preschool age. In his conferences 
with the parents he may take occasion to mention home condi- 
tions that are favorable to later success in school. High school 
teachers often find opportunities to discuss child care practices 
that adolescents can use with their preschool brothers and sisters, 
with the children for whom they baby-sit, or with their own 


children later on. 


Guidance of Parents 


Family relations and home background often explain class- 
room behavior. If the teacher approaches a boy in the same fash- 
ion as does the boy’s mother, toward whom he feels antagonistic, 
the teacher, too, is likely to draw the boy’s fire. Sibling rivalry 
may explain why a pupil becomes angry when the teacher 
praises one of his classmates. The child who is the target of dis- 
paraging remarks by members of the family may have so little 
sense of worth that he is afraid to attempt a learning task in 
school. Home conditions, such as overcrowding, noise, quarreling, 
a blaring TV or radio, make it almost impossible for a child to do 
his homework or to read with comprehension and leisure. 

The teacher who knows about a child’s unfortunate home 
conditions is often more sympathetic than other teachers who 
“just couldn’t stand” the child. “To know all is to forgive all’— 


well, perhaps not all, but a great deal. 
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SHARED UNDERSTANDING OF THE CHILD 


When a child has been in kindergarten or first grade for half a 
year, the parent will have had about one hundred and fifty times 
as much opportunity to observe him as the teacher has had. 
Moreover, the parent's observation is much more personal and 
intimate than the teacher's. On the other hand, the teacher has 
more chance to observe the child without emotional involvement 
and in relation to other children of the same age. Thus parents 
and teachers can make distinctive contributions to each other’s 
understanding of the child. 

While recognizing that some parents exert harmful influence 
on their children, teachers should in general guard against blam- 
ing parents. Criticizing the parents usually does more harm than 
good. Parents are not problem parents by choice. They have their 


own problems, often as a consequence of their own early child- 
hood experiences. 


AVENUES OF COMMUNICATION WITH PARENTS 


There are many ways in which teachers may communicate 
with parents, One teacher sent home a little note with the child 
whenever the child did something exceptionally well. The par- 
ents greatly appreciated these notes. One-way communication 
may take the form of more elaborate letters, pamphlets, or book- 
lets that give information about the school and suggest ways in 
which the parents may help the child to succeed, And there are 
more and more television programs that deal with child study 
and child development. 

It is generally agreed that the most successful programs for 
parents, such as P.T.A. meetings, are those that deal with local 
problems of real concern to parents. If the topics are to be timely 
and pertinent, the parents must participate in the planning. Par- 
ents are also more likely to be interested if their own children 
participate in some way; these meetings should provide time for 
discussion and for a summary and conclusion. Many teachers 
have their pupils write the invitation to the parents’ meeting or 
make illustrations for it. Exhibits of the children’s work, and pro- 
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grams growing out of classwork, usually attract parents to these 
meetings. 

Panel discussions are a popular feature. Panels may be made 
up of teachers, of parents, of pupils, or of resource persons. It is 
usually most effective to draw panel members from more than 
one of these categories. For example, a panel of parents and chil- 
dren, or parents and adolescents, may discuss a common problem 
from their respective points of view and agree upon a solution. 
Teachers and parents may answer one another's questions. Ex- 
perts may be called on to interpret some of the experiences that 
parents and teachers describe. 

One school has hit upon a plan which brings more parents to 
the school than any other plan that has been tried. One night 
each spring, after considerable publicity and planning, the school 
holds what is called a festival of arts and crafts. On this occasion 
each classroom and corridor is filled with displays of student 
work representing every student in the school. There are also in- 
genious displays and demonstrations by the homerooms and vari- 
ous classes; every parent in the community may expect to see 
something more or less meritorious done by his child. No pupil is 
overlooked; every effort is made to help each pupil put his best 
foot forward. 

In one school district, seven administrators, under the leader- 
ship of the district superintendent, together with the program 
chairmen of the respective P.T.A.’s, planned a series of five meet- 
ings on the theme “Understanding Children and Youth” in each 
of the seven schools, The programs consisted of panels, a film, a 
one-act play (selected from the American Theater Wing Group), 
and discussions led by specialists, including a psychiatrist, a psy- 
and guidance counselors. The attendance and interest 


chologist, 
-post evaluation showed definite positive 


was excellent and a pre 
changes in the attitudes of many parents. 
In another community, the parents’ misunderstanding and 


negative opinions of the school program was considerably de- 
creased when an administrator and some of his teachers met with 
a group of parents an evening a week for ten weeks to discuss 
the goals of education. He directed their attention into more con- 
structive channels by asking them to list the things they would 
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like the school to do for their children. As a by-product of this 
discussion, the parents became interested in assessing the com- 
munity resources that were available to children and suggesting, 
and actually making, certain improvements that were needed, 
such as a library in a store in space provided by the owner. 


PARENT CONFERENCES 


No report card can be as helpful to parents and teachers who 
are striving for mutual understanding of the child as a personal 
conference. In a conference they can discuss each aspect of the 
child’s growth—intellectual, physical, social, and emotional. Mis- 
conceptions can be corrected, questions clarified, questions an- 
swered, and difficulties at least partly resolved. Parents can gain 
a better understanding of the school's philosophy and of the 
means whereby the administrators and teachers are trying to im- 
plement it. In one community where parent-teacher conferences 
have been held for several years, parents look forward to them. 
They have more time to talk with the teacher in a planned con- 
ference than in a brief, hurried conversation before or after a 
P.T.A. meeting, It is common for both father and mother to 
attend; one school reported 90 per cent attendance. 

More important are the insights that both parties may gain 
about the child. One teacher seemed to express the general re- 
sponse of all the teachers in her school when she said, “I was 
amazed to discover from time to time that the parent's image of 
the child was not the same as mine.” The parent who begins a 
conference by recounting all the child’s faults may leave with a 
more hopeful view of the child’s good qualities, The parent who 
is constantly nagging his child to get high marks may become 
aware that his pressure may arouse the child’s hostility and re- 
sistance to learning and thus defeat his own purpose, The parent 
who loves his child and truly wants what is best for him may get 
a clearer idea of the child’s potentialities and of the ways in 
which he can help him realize them. 

Pupils also benefit from the parent-te; 
children feel more secure when there i 
between the school and the home—the 


acher conference. Little 
s a friendly relationship 
two centers of their lives. 
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In some instances older children may participate in part of the 
conference. 

Teachers also find these conferences rewarding. One teacher 
(Ruth A. Martinson) expressed her feelings as follows: 


I didn’t look forward much to parent conferences. To me they 
spelled work. I'd been accustomed to report cards, and couldn’t see 
the value in talking with all the parents. Now that we have finished 
them, I can say that I was right—it was work, but I didn’t count the 
benefits. Teaching has been much easier ever since. I feel that I know 
my children, and it’s made a tremendous difference in my relationships 
with them. I wouldn't trade the conferences for anything, even though 
we put in long hours. 


When teachers get into the swing of parent-teacher confer- 
ences and occasional home visits, they are usually enthusiastic 
about these experiences. 

A third grade teacher who was extremely annoyed both by 
the slow progress and by the negative behavior of one of her pu- 
pils, decided to visit his home. She had assumed that the boy’s 
mother cared little for him. However, the visit revealed that the 
mother did love her son but was struggling under almost unbear- 
able burdens. As a result of this visit the teacher found herself 
less and less annoyed by the child’s behavior, and he, in turn, be- 
gan to perform better, especially in reading. Now, he not only 
reads at grade level, but each day looks forward to choosing a 
story and reading it aloud to the kindergarten class. 

A fourth grade teacher said that she begins each conference 
by asking the parents to tell her something about their child. In 
this way she is able to gain valuable information not only about 
the child, but also about the parents. She notes whether or not 
they seem worried or are overdemanding; whether they seem to 
reject or accept the child; whether they believe the school is 
meeting the child’s needs; what attitude they take toward home- 
work; and other significant indications of parent-child relations. 
She recognizes the importance of offsetting negative factors by 
pointing out positive ones, and she realizes that pupils who are in 
difficulty often fail to get proper credit for good behavior and 


achievement. 
The parent-teacher conference is similar to counseling; the 
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same principles apply. It is a joint quest for all the positive 
forces that will help the pupil develop his own resources. Parents 
are entitled to an honest and accurate appraisal of their child’s 
progress and potential. At the same time, they are more inter- 
ested in what the child can do than in what he cannot do. They 
are more interested in his present progress and appropriate goals 
than in his past difficulties and problems. 

Successful parent conferences do not just happen; they must 
be planned. They should fit into the total reporting system, Pre- 
cious conference time should not be spent in giving or getting 
information that can be communicated in other ways. 

Reports of conferences should be brief and objective; facts 
should be clearly distinguished from impressions. Personal infor- 
mation that is given to the teacher in confidence should not be 
included. Most significant are notes on (a) the relationship es- 
tablished, (b) items of importance given by the parent, and 
(c) any plans that were outlined, 

Teachers often welcome in-service meetings or workshops de- 
voted to the techniques of conducting parent-teacher confer- 
ences, By means of demonstrations, role playing, and discussions, 
they improve their interviewing skills, become acquainted with 
common parental attitudes, learn how to avoid giving advice and 
becoming involved in arguments, and discover how to handle 


the mechanics of time and place. They also obtain criteria for 
evaluating their own conferences, 


Reporting Pupil Progress® 


From the parents’ stand 
lies in the contribution the 
learning. 


To remedy present defects in reporting pupil progress some 
schools have made the following changes: 


point the value of progress reports 
y make to the guidance of the child’s 


° The authors are indebted to Dr. E, Ellis Graham, Director of Special 
Education Services, Department of Education, Colorado, for many signifi- 
cant ideas on improving the reporting of pupil progress, 
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1l. Report progress in study habits, social relations, responsibility, 
initiative, and creativity, as well as in achievement in each subject, but keep 
the child’s academic achievement separate from personality factors. 

2. Analyze each subject to determine the kinds of knowledge and skill 
that are requisite for its mastery, e.g., in social studies, ability to locate and 
use sources of information on a topic, to distinguish fact from opinion, to 
see relations and sequences of events, to relate the past to the present and 
the future. On a report that lists these factors, the parent can see the child’s 
strengths and weaknesses; it has diagnostic value. 

3. Emphasize the pupil’s growth and progress rather than his present 
status or his standing as compared with that of his classmates. 

4. Supplement the more quantitative report with descriptive statements 
and recommendations and with parent conferences. The form of the report 
should be adapted to the understanding of the parents—their education, 
cultural background, aspirations, and appreciations. 

5. Reduce the frequency of the report cards, and supplement them with 
parent conferences or notes sent home when such communication is judged 
essential or specially helpful. 

6. Beginning with the fourth grade, or earlier, have each pupil rate 
himself, especially on the more subjective aspects of each subject, and then 
come to the teacher to discuss his self-evaluation objectively. 

7. Include on the printed report form plenty of space for teacher’s com- 


ments and for parents’ responses. 


In making any changes in the reporting system, the adminis- 
trator should consult with all concerned—teachers, parents, and 
pupils. Unless they all understand and approve of the changes, 
they will not use the record wisely and well. In fact, some par- 
ents may protest vociferously unless they understand the philoso- 
phy underlying the new system. 

As a preliminary step, pupils, teachers, and parents may list 
the kinds of information they regard as most necessary and use- 
ful to describe pupil progress. Next they consider these items in 
the light of the educational philosophy they have agreed upon. 
Then they can make a tentative form and try it out for a year. 
Before having it printed, they should consider all criticisms and 
suggested changes and incorporate those that seem desirable in 
the final form. 

If any report is to function successfully, it must be periodi- 
cally explained and interpreted to parents and teachers. People 
forget. New people moving into the district need the same kind 
of orientation that was given when the method of reporting was 


first introduced. 
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One basic reason why reporting to parents has not been as 
effective as it should be is that many teachers have had only a 
superficial understanding of individual children. When child 
study is considered an intrinsic part of the teacher's professional 
day, the teacher will be in a better position to make reports that 
help both parents and pupils. 

For the teacher, the report form is an important instrument of 
guidance. It serves as an incentive to make periodic summaries 
of each pupil's progress, to compare his evaluation with the pu- 


pil’s self-assessment, and to communicate with the parents of 
each child. 


Need for Guidance in the Elementary School 


Many obvious conditions which we need not describe, both 
in and out of school, increase the need for early guidance. The 
child who is disadvantaged socially, economically, or culturally 
needs special guidance. He needs experiences that will broaden 
his horizons, He needs more wholesome and inspiring adult mod- 
els to emulate. He needs help in setting realistic goals and in 
finding ways and means by which he can make progress toward 
them. The gifted child also needs guidance in his early school 
years. As we have already noted, underachievement often has its 
roots in the primary grades. Gifted children who come to school 
able and eager to read are too often bored by re: 
that they do not need and by books that offer them no incentive 
to read. Too often their initiative and originality are squelched, 
their curiosity is curbed, and their outgoingness suppressed. 

Tests at the end of the year often show that while these chil- 


dren score above average, they have learned very little during 
the year. 


Teachers have a strong and varied in 
values and behaviors. In the lives of first 
important person. They imitate her. The 
to have her visit their home. Her appr 
havior. Teachers have often noted that 


adiness exercises 


fluence on their pupils’ 
graders, “teacher” is an 
y are proud and pleased 
oval influences their be- 
an effective way to get 
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the class to put away their painting materials or to be attentive 
to the story is to comment on how nicely one of the children is 
doing this. One mother came to school to ask the teacher what 
kind of cereal she had for breakfast. The teacher was puzzled 
until she remembered that one morning she had casually men- 
tioned her favorite breakfast food. This little girl had begged her 
mother to buy her the same kind of cereal. We could give 
hundreds of examples of how admired teachers, consistently 
responding to the child’s feelings, words, and acts, change chil- 
dren’s values and behavior. This is the most fundamental kind of 
guidance. It is practiced by both parents and teachers day in and 


day out. 


Elementary School Cumulative Records 


Cumulative records should begin with the child’s registration 
for kindergarten. This is the ideal time to obtain information 
about home background, parent-child relations, and preschool 
preparation for school success. If the children are scheduled to 
enter a few at a time over several days, the teacher can become 
acquainted with each child and the person who brings him. The 
teacher can often learn more about the parent-child relations by 
observing the parent and child together while they are waiting 
their turn for a conference than by listening to the mother’s 
words, Observing the child as he freely explores the possibilities 
of the kindergarten room and relates himself to the other chil- 
dren gives the teacher many clues about his intelligence, energy 
level, ability to relate himself to adults and other children, inter- 
ests, and verbal and motor competence. 

In the primary grades, a cumulative record folder is more use- 
ful than a cumulative record card; it will hold descriptive mate- 
rial and samples of the child’s drawings and writings, which at 
this stage are more significant than quantitative information. If 
all these records are dated, the teacher can study them every 
semester to note trends in the child’s physical, social, emotional, 
and intellectual development. Parents, too, like to have this 


objective evidence of the child’s progress. 
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Examples of Guidance in the Classroom 


The elementary schoolteacher guides in many ways. First he 
must provide appropriate learning conditions for children with 
different abilities and backgrounds. Jose has not learned to speak 
English. He cannot do what the teacher wants because he cannot 
understand what the teacher says. He cannot learn to read be- 
cause he has not yet learned to speak; he has had no home expe- 
riences that would make reading meaningful to him, He feels like 
an alien in a strange culture; moreover, he may not want to give 
up the language that his mother taught him. The teacher helps 
him to make friends with English-speaking children—that is the 
easiest way for him to learn the language of the school. In class 
he learns other English words that he needs to know. The teacher 
explains, or asks another Spanish-speaking pupil to explain, the 
appropriate tasks that he is expected to do. With each objective 
evidence of success, he gains confidence in himself and in his 
work. 

Patricia entered school knowing how to read, to write her 
name, and to count. She was friendly, well liked by the other 
children, and a great help to the teacher. On the readiness tests 
she scored above the norm. All during the first grade she did the 
regular assignments with ease, At each marking period she ob- 
tained A’s, But the tests given at the end of the year showed she 
had been marking time academically. The teacher had failed to 
provide her with a Progression of experiences—chances to read 
supplementary books, make special reports, undertake more dif- 
ficult arithmetic problems—and to give her instruction in the as- 
pects of learning in which she was weak. Though happy and 
helpful, Patricia had not been growing intellectually in propor- 
tion to her capacity. Perhaps she had also acquired the habit of 
taking the easy road to mediocre performance, 

Children who have got into trouble appreciate adults who 
help them to cope with their difficult situation. A first grade child 
had taken ten cents from another child’s locker. The teacher 
knew this. However, instead of accusing him of stealing, she said, 
“Jimmy has lost his ten cents. He needs it for his lunch. If some- 
one found it, how good it would be to give it back to him.” A look 
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of gratitude came over the child’s face as he returned the money 
that he had taken impulsively. 

Teachers would treat many a child more kindly if only they 
knew more about his home and neighborhood. One teacher 
(Ethel I. Dunham) described an incident involving one of her 
first grade children who often came to school late and spoiled the 
attendance record of the class. One morning, when the child 
came in late the teacher said crossly, “Why can’t you come to 
school on time? You should set your alarm clock so you’d wake 
up on time.” 

“I have no alarm clock,” the child said. 

“Then tell your mother to get one.” 

“I have no mother,” the child answered. 

Suddenly the teacher felt the child’s loneliness. She put her 
arm around her and said, “We'll all help you to get to school on 
time, We'll find a way.” 

Learning takes place in a relationship. If the child likes the 
teacher, he wants to maintain a good relationship by behaving 
well. If he gets off to a good start, he is likely to become inter- 
ested in the schoolwork and to find satisfaction in the learning 
process itself; interest and satisfaction will motivate him to fur- 


ther achievement. 


Guidance and Testing Programs in Elementary Schools 


In most elementary schools the teacher spends most of the 
school day with a certain class. He teaches everything except 
perhaps music, art, and physical education, for which special 
teachers may be employed. A unique program in one „system 
makes it possible for the teacher to hold conferences with stu- 
dents or parents or to participate in in-service education pro- 
grams during the periods while the children are with the special 
teachers. ' 

The child’s first test, other than those included in a medical 
adiness test given a few weeks after 


examination, is usually a re: 
they have 


the children have entered the first grade or as soon as 
become adjusted to school conditions. 
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At the beginning of the third grade a reading test helps the 
teacher determine what reading skills the pupils have thus far 
acquired. General achievement tests are more useful at the be- 
ginning of the fourth grade and later. 

Until children have learned to pay attention and follow direc- 
tions, it is wasteful to give them group intelligence tests. An intel- 
ligence test given to second graders in small groups of 10 or 15 
may give the teacher some information about their learning ca- 
pacity. In the fourth and the sixth grades, the teacher may give 
both an achievement test and an intelligence test, but only one 
of these need be given in the other grades of the elementary 
school, 

Testing in the fall has the advantage of supplying the teacher 
with information he can use in guiding the children’s learning. 
So many changes take place during the summer months that 
spring test results are less useful for this purpose. The main rea- 
son for giving standardized tests in the spring is to measure 
pupils’ achievement during the year. 

Machine-scored tests are seldom used below the fifth grade 
because some children have difficulty in transferring their re- 
sponses correctly to the answer sheet. If the tests are used pri- 
marily for guidance purposes, hand scoring has the advantage of 
making specific errors evident and thus facilitating diagnostic use 
of the results, 

An elementary school progr. 
tion. It should grow out of th 
tors, teachers, and other mem 
that is successful in one schoo 
for other schools, 


Some programs have special features, 
with parents; individual testi 
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presentation of a series of case conferences to the entire faculty; 
and an “elementary adjustment service” comprising teachers se- 
lected on the basis of qualification and interest and trained by 


the elementary supervisor. 


The Consultant in Elementary School Guidance 


The consultant's functions vary according to (a) the nature of 
the guidance that the teachers are doing in the classroom and in 
small guidance units, such as the homeroom, the pupils’ home 
background and need for guidance, (b) the attitudes of the ad- 
ministrators and the public, (c) the consultant's own previous 
experience and training, and (d) the referral opportunities that 
are available in the school system and the community. 

Although each guidance consultant spends his professional 
day in a different manner, a description of one consultant's day 
(see Ernest Purkey in References) may give teachers a more 
concrete idea of the kind of help they may expect. 
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Guidance in Secondary 
Schools 


bility of adolescence is an opportunity. These youngsters are in 
the stage of Sorting out their childhood habits and values and 


Adolescent Goals 


As children develop 
sonal development goals or tasks to the acc 
the school should contrib 
fined, is a skill that a person must learn at a 
life if he is to function adequately as an indivi 


low his own growth 
the task before he is 
€sources into action. 


pattern, rather than being forced to attempt 
ready, he brings a maximum of his own r 
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All developmental tasks are interrelated. The individual works 
at them more or less constantly no matter what other pressures 
may be imposed upon him. His goals do not always coincide 
with the goals of the school; in some cases there are consid- 
erable discrepancies and conflicts. If the student is unable to 
work at a developmental task when the time is ripe for accom- 
plishing it, the chances are that when he does turn to it, it may 
be more difficult. 

Teachers are most helpful to boys and girls if they are famil- 
iar with these developmental tasks, can recognize when pupils 
are making efforts to accomplish them, and can provide the expe- 
riences they need for practice and achievement. 

The adolescent goals, as described by Havighurst and others, 


include the following: 


Physical competency 

Scholastic success 

Social sensitivity and skills ‘ 

Preparation for marriage and family life 

Mature family relationships 

Identity 

Economic independence 

Sound educational and vocational plans 

Philosophy of life 

Socially responsible behavior 

As the influence of the family decreases, the influence of the 
adolescent culture increases; the group goals Jargely determine 
the behavior of the majority. If the group is serious-minded, 
college-bent, and intellectually curious, scholastic success brings 
prestige. If, on the other hand, the group prefers athletics, popu- 
larity, having the right clothes, and knowing the approved thing 
to say and do, then the individual who cannot afford the right 
clothes, has not acquired the social graces, Or prefers brains to 
brawn, is not only “out” but “d 

Teachers cannot do much dire 


Their guidance must be subtle. 


own and out.” 
ctly about this state of affairs. 


mentary to Secondary School 


fluenced by incorrect information or 
g the secondary school, most ele- 


Transition from Ele 


Unless they have been in 
frightening rumors concernin 
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mentary pupils look forward hopefully to this upward step. Some 
pupils who have continually failed and obtained bad records in 
elementary school determine to turn over a new leaf. Too often 
their hopes are shattered, as in the case reported in detail in The 
Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work (pp. 4-9). 

Smooth transition from elementary school to high school, 
whether it occurs at the sixth or the eighth grade, requires good 
reciprocal relations between the two levels, Useful records must 
be sent ahead by the elementary school and used by the counse- 
lors and teachers in the secondary school. The new student must 
be given information about the 
the curriculum, the extracl 
ices available in the high s 
by means of pamphlets or 
or high school students m 
give talks to the pupils th isits 


larly effective if they are well planned, In the spring, before they 
are due to enter, sixth or eighth graders visit their future high 
school, tour the building, learn about courses, extracurricular ac- 
tivities, rules, and regulations, and, of course, meet the principal, 
guidance counselor, and other staff members, By going through a 
day’s program with friendly high school pupils as their guides, 


the elementary pupils are specifically oriented to the high school 
program and activities, 


Parents need orientation, to 
off to a good start. Visits, dem 
lications are also helpful to them 
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to identify interest and talent among the teachers and to provide 
in-service education for all the faculty. Some teachers are not 
only sensitive to the guidance possibilities of the classroom and 
to the potentialities of the pupils; they also have special interests 
or abilities that will be useful in some of the more specialized 
aspects of guidance. For example, one teacher may have had 
courses or workshops in testing, another in group work methods, 
still another in the guidance of exceptional children. They may 
take responsibility for certain parts of the guidance work. In 
study sessions they can share their experience and knowledge 
with the other teachers. Similarly, an individual teacher or a 
committee of teachers may take responsibility for collecting cur- 
rent educational and vocational information and putting it into 
circulation. The principal may serve as coordinator of the com- 
mittees and individuals who are working on various aspects of 
the program. } 
Another form of program features the small guidance unit— 
the homeroom group or similar unit. This kind of program pro- 
vides opportunities for group counseling, discussion, and other 
group activities in addition to short individual interviews. 
The teacher-counselor plan is similar in principle to the small 
guidance unit, but lacks its provision for systematic group work. 
Under this plan, teachers selected on the basis of their interest 
and personal qualifications are freed for one or two periods per 
day to work with individual pupils who are assigned to them. In 
a school of two thousand pupils, twenty teachers might be chosen 
as teacher-counselors. Each would be assigned a hundred coun- 
selees, This plan, however, has its limitations: When time is 
needed for other duties it is usually taken from counseling, not 
teaching. : 
Like the full-time counselor, the teacher-counselor requires 
certain equipment and materials; also facilities for aad 
terviews or small group discussions. There should = ae 
reception room with comfortable chairs and up-to- ate reading 
materials about educational opportunities, occupational aoe 
ments, scholarships, and personal and social development. the 


indivi i ds that 
office should contain files of individual cumulative recor 
are available to all the teachers and a confidential file that would 
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be used only by the teacher-counselor. In small schools one class- 
room may be converted into a guidance office by means of 
partitions. 


Guidance Through Group Activities 


The informal curriculum, often called the extracurriculum, 
has some special values. It provides additional Opportunities for 
social interaction and for the development of individuality while 
participating helpfully in a group. Extraclass activities also offer 
opportunities to discover and develop special talents in art, mu- 


Guidance Through High School Subjects 


The teacher has an important tool for helping adolescents to 
develop values, namely, the subject he teaches, 


ENGLISH 


The opportunities for de 
English classes, Short stori 


ance-minded teachers believe that this i. 
objective in teaching literature, 
Literature lives because, through its discipline and art, it re- 
flects life. From the Psalms of the Old Testament to the writings 
of Faulkner and Hemingway, we read and learn about ourselves, 


is their most important 
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The indecisiveness and subsequent tragedy of a Hamlet, the 
paradoxes reflected in Blake’s poetry, and the detailed impres- 
sions of childhood in Whitman’s “There Was a Child Went Forth” 
—to name a few—are part of our collective experiences. The 
teacher may also use literature to discuss many aspects of par- 
enthood. For example, in Thomas Hardy's Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes, in a paragraph which shows Tess as a nineteenth-century 
babysitter, the author discusses the great educational gap be- 


tween Tess and her mother. 
In communities where it is not a common practice to read 


good books, teachers should try to stimulate their student’s inter- 
est in reading and in acquiring an inexpensive personal library. 
Excellent means to this end are book displays and book fairs, in 
which students may examine and purchase inexpensive paper- 
back books obtained on consignment from a wholesale distributor. 

There is a period in early adolescence when youngsters seem 
to be particularly introspective and perceptive. Their insights 
often surprise us, Their clarity and directness of expression de- 
light us—sometimes embarrass us when we compare their vivid 
statements with our own wordiness. 

It is in this period that they like to write autobiographies or 
subjective essays. One class became tired of writing about the 
outside world; they said, “Can’t we write about ourselves? Some- 
times the writing of autobiographies follows a unit on reading 
biographies. In one class of able seniors, it represented the cul- 
mination of their instruction in writing. Though the students 
called their compositions “educational autobiographies, ' they in- 
cluded much about their early experiences, family relations, and 
philosophy of life as well as about their educational development. 
Some were almost of book length; many were illustrated with 
photographs or original drawings and paintings; some inead 
humor; others contained real pathos; all were exceptionally we 


written. f 
Although less able youngsters have less verbal ability, they 
can often communicate clearly when they speak or write about a 


familiar subject such as themselves. : ] 
The filloniteg composition® on “the kind of person I think I 


° Spelling and wording unchanged. 
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am, the kind of person others think I am, and the kind of person 
I would like to be” illustrate how revealing to the pupils them- 
selves as well as to the teacher such introspective reports can be. 
Composition by a boy in high section of sophomore English: 
“The kind of person I think I am: I like to think that I’m the 
greatest thing on two feet, but I know, much to my sorrow, that 
Pm not. In reality, I'm just another sophmore in High School 
with the usual problems, activities, and the ever present thoughts 
about the fair sex. I have a good sense of humor, and when I try, 
I get good grades. One of my problems is laziness of the highest 
degree, but with pressure from my parents I get almost all the 
work I have to do done. I feel that Tm the 
guy and I don’t regret that in the slightest. I have a lot of friends 
of both sexes, but most of the boys I go around with are older 
than myself which makes me feel that I’m mature for my age. 
“What kind of person other people think I am: 1 hope most 
people think I'm O.K.! Of course I have no way of knowing what 
public opinion of me is like, but I feel that no one thinks that Pm 


» the kind of guy you automatically dis- 
like unless you know him. 


“The kind of person I want to be: 
now’ is the main thing I can sa 
am. I wish, however, I were a little 1 


my parents quite a bit, and I’m very grateful for all they've 
for me. I just hope I 


want me to be.” 
Composition by a girl in high section of sophomore English: 
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“The kind of person I think I am: I think I am a person who 
is conscious of the thoughts other people have for me. Often I get 
very upset and even moody. I guess you could call my emotions 
unstable, for I cry at many things other people think trivial. My 
school grades mean everything to me now and have for as long 
as I can remember. I am a person who loves my family and the 
things they do. My church and religious beliefs have often served 
as a prominent guiding light. Things that are unorganized cause 
frustration in me. 

“The kind of person other people think I am: I believe other 
people think that I can take on responsibility. I'm sure people 
think I gossip, if for no other reason because I am a female. 
Many think I take my grades and school work much too seriously 
with ‘no fun attached. I am sure to some I seem unfriendly, 
while others may like me, and I am sure my family loves me, for 
what I am. I have been told by some that I am sincere, by others 
that I am egotistic. : 

“The kind of person I want to be: I would like to be a person 
of high ideals, always striving to better myself. I should want to 
never hold a grudge in my heart. I hope to always be sincere 
and to see the good in people before their flaws. I hope to hold a 
worthy profession and aid people to the best of my ability. I 
should like to have society think only well of me and yet bring 
my many flaws to my attention that I may do my best to correct 
them. In me I wish to contain a reverence for my elders, espe- 
cially my leaders and parents, and a growing fear - a 
Composition by girl in low section of sophomore Eng s : 

“The kind of person I think I am: I think I am a very = 
person, I am always laughing. And I love horses, I love to ride 
out in the foothills, and deserts. I love to be with horses. I have 3 
that I spend most of my time with. I love to ride in horseshows, 
and rodeos, it’s real exciting to me- I am a outdoor person, I love 
the out doors, and I love ‘animals. And I guess I am a horse- 
women, I like to be around other people and have fun, fun with- 
out drinking and other things like that. I guess I com cP a 
horse women, I love my horses like people, some girls are boy 
crazy, I go for horses more. I have a steady boyfriend I like a lot, 

vag ; ik to. I am the kind of 
he goes riding with me, and he likes horses 
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person who likes to live an exciting life, going on overnight rides, 
and trail rides. I just love the outdoors. Some people say I con- 
seded, but I am not. 

“The kind of person others think I am. People think I am 
O.K. I guess. But lots of kids in school think I am nuts for liking 
horses, because most of them are crazy over guys. I have lots of 
friends with horses and without them. People think I am cute and 
they embarrasse me. I don’t know how to act in front of guys I 
feel stupit and shy, so my boy friend thinks I am a baby, but I am 
getting use to him now, I’ve been going him for 7 months, People 
think pretty good of me I'd say I have lots of friends and lots of 
fun. 

“The kind of person I want to be: I really don’t think I would 
like to change. I like myself the way I am. I have a pretty good 
life, and I have everything I want. I have my own horse, my own 
car, and a boyfriend, and swell parents, a good home. I would 
just like to stay the way I am. I wouldn’t want to change at all, 
unless it was to be nicer and smarter.” 

Reading students’ autobiographies and subjective essays, the 
teacher gains much understanding of individuals. Frank and 


thoughtful writing reveals much about an adolescent’s inner 
world. Even more important, it i 


By keeping a record of their daily activities, students realize 
some of the same values that are found in the autobiography. 
The record shows the student how he is spending his most valu- 
able commodity—time. It also shows the teacher why certain 
homework is not being completed and why certain students 
seem too tired to sit up in class. In some low socioeconomic 
neighborhoods, conditions for learning are such that school 
achievement is practically impossible unless special provisions 
for study are made in the school or the public library, Some 
schools conduct evening study-recreation periods; these have 
been very helpful in meeting this need. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


The way social studies is taught in some schools seems to have 
aroused considerable student resistance. To deal with this prob- 
lem, the teacher may first encourage the students to express their 
negative feelings about the course. This shows them that he 
understands their point of view and wants their ideas about how 
to make the course more worth-while and interesting to them. He 
may then discuss the reasons why the course is required and why 
he thinks it has value for high school students. 

In one classroom where guidance and teaching were inter- 
mingled, the history teacher asked Karl to answer searching 
questions; Tom, to answer factual questions; and Peter, to an- 
swer only the questions he was able to learn. To Joan, he sug- 
gested material related to her desire to become a doctor. He 
helped Peter try harder to get his homework done and Paul, to 
overcome his retardation in reading. Recognizing that David's 
father was putting too much pressure on his son, this teacher per- 
suaded the father to lower his goals for David a little. By drama- 
tizing a Salem witch trial, using historical films, and presenting 
dramatic readings from historical novels, the teacher increased 
Tony’s interest in school, Joan’s ability to concentrate, and Betty's 
understanding of home life, The teacher was able to do this be- 
cause he made a point of learning about each pupil's needs. 

In social studies, pupils learn how the present grew out of the 
past and influences the future. It should teach young citizens 
how to avoid some of the mistakes of the past. Social studies texts 
should devote much more space to the human factor in industry. 
By reading the biographies and autobiographies of leaders, i 
pils gain an understanding of the influence of personalities on the 
state of the world; they become aware of the motives of men and 
the tremendous potential of personal influence. 


Social studies, like science, should teach pupils to distinguish 
fact from opinion, unbiased reporting from propaganda. Both 
the uncertainties of the 


subjects should help them to face n a 
present and at the same time have a commitment to enduring 


values. 
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MATHEMATICS 


It is not by chance that a number of great philosophers, e.g., 
Spinoza, Aristotle, Bertrand Russell, Whitehead, were also mathe- 
maticians. One may move easily from the logic and discipline 
involved in solving math problems to the wonders of a universe 
which seems to be orderly, predictable, and logical. 

One seventh grade mathematics teacher first asks his pupils to 
write a paragraph stating why they are taking the course. Their 
reasons often include such statements as “Because I have to” or 
“My parents want me to take it.” 


volved in a mathematics process, 
In algebra, the teacher can help the boys and girls see that 

a “sign language” which man has learned to use, 

over the centuries, to facilitate both abstract and practical think- 


ing. Pupils will also be interested in the role of mathematics 
today in attempts to conquer outer space, 


PERSONAL AND SOCIAL VALUES OF ALL SUBJECTS 


Any subject, whether an academic subject, shop, art, music, 
business education, or homemaking, is a means to an end. It 
should contribute to a better life for the individual and for man- 
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kind. Pupils should see each subject in relation to their social and 
personal development and to the long-range goals of mankind. 


Educational Guidance 


Educational guidance is the process of helping pupils plan a 
suitable educational program and make progress in it. Decisions 
about subjects, courses, and advanced schooling have to be made 
at various points in the secondary school program. These choices 
open the way to some educational paths and close others. Many 
high school pupils have made irreversible decisions by taking the 
wrong high school curriculum; they have thus closed the door to 
further education or to vocational fields that would have been 


suitable for them. 


CHOICE OF COURSE 

According to a survey by Greer and Harbeck, the majority of 
secondary public schools allow some room for choice; they are 
not forcing a rigid program upon all their pupils. Pupils can meet 
the minimum requirements for graduation and still take other 
courses that they think will be of special help or interest to them. 
In the future, owing to Soviet scientific competition and other 
causes, most students, expecially the academically talented and 
those in the smaller schools, will probably be taking more mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign languages than at present. 

To give effective educational guidance, the teacher should 
know the interests and abilities of his students and the gradua- 
tion requirements in his own school. He also has responsibility 
for the upgrading of his courses and for evoking student interest 


and enthusiasm in learning. 


CHOICE OF COLLEGE 

Many able high school pupils have not even considered going 
to college; some do not see how they can finance a college edu- 
cation. Parents, too, wonder: “Where is the money coming from 
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to send my children to college?” Other pupils and parents are 
undecided about the choice of a college or other educational in- 
stitution. Guiding pupils in making sound educational and voca- 
tional plans involves using all available personal data. 

The student needs easy access to files of information about all 
kinds of educational opportunities. Such files should include up- 
to-date books on American colleges and universities, college cata- 
logues, articles, and reports from former high school graduates 
about the colleges they have attended. With the help of students 
in the business education course, a teacher may take responsibil- 
ity for sending out letters asking for information from various 
sources and for filing it conveniently. 

Some school systems have a central bureau of educational and 
vocational information which sends out to the various schools a 
publication usually called Guidance News (see References). This 
includes valuable information about scholarships, fellowships, 
and loans; professional and business careers; occupations for high 
school graduates and dropouts; occupational trends and outlooks; 
local Opportunities for employment; legal aspects of counseling; 
and other topics. Also included are reviews of new books and 
reports of meetings concerned with guidance, 


Vocational Guidance 


Each pupil must eventually find a useful place in society and 


gain as much satisfaction as possible in his occupation. He needs 
to know himself, to recognize his potentialities, and to learn to 
accept what cannot be chan 


ged. Self-discovery leading to self- 
realization is a continuous process, which may go on until death. 


EFFECTS OF A CHANGING WORLD 


Offering vocational guidance in a raj 


pidly changing world is at 
best an uncertain business. Pw 


pils need to realize how rapidly 
and radically occupations change under the impact of techno- 
logical discoveries. For example, automation has displaced men 
by eliminating their jobs. At the same time, it has intensified the 
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demand for a high level of performance. As more and more rou- 
tine office work is turned over to machines, fewer and fewer un- 
skilled clerks will be needed. But the demand for skilled office 
workers is increasing. During recent years, there has been a 
greater percentage of increase in the number of clerical workers 
than in any other occupational group. To prepare for these new 
positions, new business training programs are being offered in 
secondary schools and colleges. 

Pupils should also understand something about the mobility 
of our society and how this may affect them. 

It is easy enough to say, “That boy would be better off at work 
than in school.” And indeed he would be if the school offers him 
nothing in which he can find meaning or use and puts him in sit- 
uations in which he daily experiences failure. But the fact is that 
the employment opportunities for youngsters who leave school 
before graduation are extremely limited. In rural communities, 
relatively few farm boys can follow in their fathers footsteps. 
Unable to find work in the country, a million or so move to the 
cities annually. To alleviate the scarcity of jobs for young people, 
various kinds of work-school programs have been introduced. 


IMPORTANCE OF PERSONAL QUALITIES 


Pupils should be aware that certain traits of Seas hs 
personality are basic to success in all occupations: the right a i 
tude toward work; willingness to take responsibility; accuracy; 


conscientiousness; and a 
there is some evidence that pupils w 
and/or vocational goal in view apply th 
more earnestly than those who have no suc! 
be pressed to make premature decisions. 


be helped to formulate tentative goals. ‘ : 
It ie difficult to predict success on a job. A person who suc 


ceeds quite well in his school or college oF sate AEE 
may not do so well on the job. Succeeding gi ay la a is in 
complicated than succeeding in an educational o eee 
volves getting along with the boss and with ne ellow he a 
Here is where many young people fail, The large majority 
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workers who lose their jobs do so not because of inability to do 
the work, but because of failure in social relations. 

A wealth of occupational information is available—information 
about every sort of job: qualifications, opportunities, required 
preparation, advantages and disadvantages, and employment 


trends (see Appendix A). 


Appraisal and Counseling 
USE OF STANDARDIZED TESTS 


Since most of the techniques described in Chapter 3 are appli- 
cable on the high school level, illustrations of their use with ado- 
lescents need not be given here. 

It is well to reiterate that standardized tests provide only lim- 
ited information about a pupil. In one consolidated school in New 
York State, there was considerable doubt about the accuracy of 
group intelligence tests in measuring the pupils’ potentialities. All 
the twenty-five twelfth graders were given an individual test— 
the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. On this test twelve of the 
twenty-five pupils scored from 5 to 25 points higher than on the 
standardized group test. A talented girl had an IQ of 109 in a 
group standardized test. However, her IQ on the individual test 
was 135. Had she not been retested, her permanent record IQ of 


109 might have caused a college admissions officer to reject her 
application, 


USE OF CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


Adequate developmental records are the stor 
school life. The following incident shows the impo 
ing at the cumulative record 
sion. One twelfth grade girl h 
she was not only below aver 
undesirable member of the 
time for her to decide about post high school plans 
considered taking any furth 
took the trouble to look at h 


y of a pupil's 
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she had been a good student and that all the statements about 
her were favorable. Her scholastic aptitude scores were in the 
120 IQ range. The records convinced the teacher that the girl 
had ability. He warmly apprised the girl of his belief in her. At 
commencement the girl received an award and went on to col- 
lege, where her achievement continues to improve. 


OPPORTUNITY TO THINK THROUGH THEIR 
PROBLEMS 


Most pupils welcome the opportunity 
through their problems and decisions in the 


standing teacher or counselor. 

There is increasing emphasis on the “here and now” relation- 
ship in teaching and counseling. Instead of spending a large 
amount of time delving into the past, the counselor or teacher is 
more likely to begin with the problem as the individual sees it. 


To understand the pupil’s or parent's present behavior, he tries to 
see what it may be leading to or what it may be avoiding—what 


need it serves. He especially tries to understand the feelings that 
have produced it. Moreover, instead of focusing his attention ex- 
clusively on the boy or girl, he also examines his own feelings, 


values, and sensitivity in the counseling situation. 
Group counseling and group psychotherapy are being used 
eling. The earlier 


more and more to supplement individual couns' 
“fault lines” are corrected, or deflected into positive channels, the 


greater are the chances of helping the individual make the best 
possible use of his capacities. 


to talk out and think 
presence of an under- 
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The Psychological Foundations 


of Education Series Edited by Vicror H. Nott, 
Michigan State University 


Intensive investigation in the field of educational psychology has resulted in the 
establishment of a wide variety of significant topics that warrant independent 
consideration. This paperbound series is designed to providea deeper examination 
of specific areas which are not given thorough treatment in the many compre- 
hensive textbooks now in use. It has always been necessary for teachers, on both 
undergraduate and graduate levels, to supplement the course text with specially 
prepared lectures or outside readings, and, in many cases, school library facilities 
are not,adequately equipped to meet these needs. The volumes in the Noll series 
offer a convenient source of up-to-date and expertly written supplementary mate- 
rial. Teachers and students will benefit from the advanced coverage of pertinent 
subject matter. Used in conjunction with a comprehensive text, these books will 
increase the impact and effectiveness of current courses in the psychological 
foundations sequence. Theoretical material is an important part of each book, 
but emphasis is centered on practical applications. 


Initial Titles in the Series... 
PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE FOR TEACHERS 


By Grenn Myers BLAIR and STEWART R, Jones, both of the University of Illinois 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHILD IN THE CLASSROOM 
By Don C. Cartes, Iowa State University i 
GUIDANCE IN THE CLASSROOM 

By RuTH STRANG, University of Arizona, and GLYN Morais, Division of Guidance 
and Curriculum, Lewis County, New York 


THE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD 
IN THE CLASSROOM 
By Manton C. Erickson, Ypsilanti Public Schools 


GIFTED CHILDREN IN THE CLASSROOM 


By E. PAUL Torrance, University of Minnesota 


Additional titles to be announced 


The Series Editor: Victor H. Nott, (Ph.D., University of Minne- 
sota), is Professor of Education at Michigan 
State University. Dr. Noll is co-editor of Read- 
ings in Educational Psychology and author of 
Introduction to Educational Measurement. 
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